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Save 


your 
magazine? 


AS LONG AS it was possible to do so we held off making an 
emergency call on our readers. 


We hoped that with economies and the assistance that came in 
from regular contributors to our publishing fund, we might pull 
through without an emergency appeal. 


But while costs mounted our revenue from advertising and other 
sources declined. 


We were unable to build up the necessary reserves to meet the 
customary Summer slump experienced by all magazines. 


Now the summer is upon us. 
We are in a critical situation. 
To get through the Summer we need $5000. 


We have only one place where we can hope to raise this sum— 
from you, our readers. 


We are therefore calling upon all our readers to help. 
Time is urgent. The money is needed now. 
Send us as much as you can spare. 


If it is little don’t hesitate to send it. 


It will help to SAVE YOUR MAGAZINE! 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 E. 32nd St., New York City 


Here is my contribution of $................ to save my magazine. 
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IN FORTHCOMING 
ISSUES 


Articles by the Captain, analyzing the 
course of the war will appear in succeed- 
ing issues. 


Morale will be the subject of the Cap- 
tain’s next article in his series on the Red 
Army. He will describe the factors making 
unnecessary last minute upbuilding of war- 
morale. 


An article to be published shortly will 
deal with incentives to effort and action 
in Soviet life. The author will be Dr. 
Harry F. Ward, who will carry further the 
at in his famous book, “In Place of 

rofit.” 


Another new series, to begin shortly, 
will be by Robert Dunn, authority on 
trade unions, and will cover the organiza- 
tion and activities of Soviet Trade Unions 
and their important role in Soviet life. 


During the early Fall, Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist will begin a series on new develop- 
ments in Soviet Medicine. 


Louis Lozowick, noted artist, will open 
a seres of articles on Art and the Artist 
in the Soviet Union. 


J. W. Pincus, author of our recent ar- 
ticle, The USSR Grows Its Own Rubber, 
will have an article on Soviet Cotton. 


Housing in the new and reconstructed 
Soviet Cities will be described by Martin 
Lynn, in the next article of his series on 
Planned Soviet Cities. 


Other features will include comment by 
Corliss Lamont, a study of new approaches 
in Soviet historical writing, by Joshua L. 
Kunitz, the impressions of an American 
Seaman in a Soviet port; and our regular 
timely features. 


Pictures in this issue are from Sovfoto 
and Photochronika. The cover photograph 
shows the workers of the Gorky Automo- 
bile Plant on a rest-day exursion. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


As an introductory summer offer we will send 
a copy of the Dean of Canterbury’s great, best 
selling book on the Soviet Union and an 8 
months’ subscription to Soviet Russia Today 
for only $1. Copies of the book, separately, can 
be secured at 35c per copy or three for a dollar. 
Larger quantities at special discounts. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. J2 
114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00 for which please send me book 
and eight months’ subscription. 
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Germany Invades the USSk 


HE horror of war which the Soviet Union so stead- 
il fastly sought to avert not only from her own borders 
but from all nations, has been forced upon the land of so- 
cialism. The monstrous rulers of Germany, swollen with 
their feast of blood, enraged with the discovery that they 
could not bend the great Soviet nation to their will and 
use it as an instrument to enslave more peoples, have steered 
their blood smeared war machine against the USSR. 

The young men of Germany, trained inhumanly as mili- 
tary automatons, are flung by their mad rulers into fiendish 
combat with the young men of the Soviet Union, whose 
hands were extended to them in friendship. The masses of 
the German people, to whom the Soviet-German non- 
aggression pact had brought new hope, are compelled to 
endure still greater sacrifices, are plunged into deeper agony. 

The cities of the Soviet Union with their new houses, 
schools, theaters, parks; the factories of the Soviet Union, 
the workers’ own factories and machinery, wrought with 
their own hands to produce goods for the use of all the peo- 
ple, are being blasted. The precious fruits of socialist con- 
struction are in danger. The liberated peoples, but recently 
brought into the Soviet family of nations; the farmers, 
possessed at last of their land; the children—now for the 
first time getting education and clothes and food, and em- 
barked on a full and happy life—all these are now in the 
fires of the war. 

They are threatened, yes, but they shall not be destroyed. 
Mighty and united as no people have ever been before, the 
Soviet people have risen to defend their Soviet land, their 
socialist society. “They defend it for themselves and the 
future. ‘They defend it for the whole world. 

The invasion launched by Hitler against the Soviet 
Union on the dawn of June twenty-second was unprovoked 
and unheralded. While the USSR had long made clear 
that it was prepared “for any surprises” and had long been 
in a state of mobilized preparedness, all the recent activities 
and statements of the USSR have demonstrated her con- 
tinuing efforts to remain out of the war, to limit its spread, 
to abide by the terms of her non-aggression treaty with Ger- 
many, while providing aid to the people of China, as pre- 
viously to the people of Spain, and to all peoples struggling 
for their independence. 

Fully aware that the nature and aims of her adversary 
might at any time precipitate the unwanted conflict, the 
Soviet Union still sought ways to strengthen the forces of 
peace and democracy everywhere. Maintaining complete 
independence in her foreign policy, permitting no nation to 
dictate in the slightest degree her relations with any other 
nation, she continued her policy of bi-lateral treaties of neu- 
trality and friendship with every nation ready to meet her 
on reciprocal terms. She maintained her policy of peace- 
ful trade through whatever avenues of communication the 
war left open. She consolidated and advanced her indus- 
try and transport, steadily increased production of food and 
consumers’ goods, and, above all, built the Red Army and 
Navy and Air Force into unconquerable organs of defense. 

But as the land of socialism grew stronger from day to 
day, while the old world order shuddered and cracked un- 
der the impact of the raging war, the enemies of the people, 
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who had feared and intrigued against the socialist state 
from the first moment of its existence, began to see the suc- 
cess of socialism as a far greater menace to their privilege 
and power than the onward marching Nazi forces. The 
last few weeks have seen the world-wide anti-Soviet forces 
engaged in a frenzied, climactic campaign of lies and slan- 
der and provocations, 

They mustered all their dying strength to revive the 
old game of embroiling the Soviet Union and Germany, 
directing the spearpoint of their despairing hatred not 
against Germany but against the USSR. This campaign 
encouraged Hitler in the mad gamble of attacking the 
Soviet Union to gain the support of these anti-Soviet forces 
everywhere. But he reckoned without the power of the 
people, a power which will never let the appeasers have 
their way and turn the war against the Soviet Union. He 
reckoned without the love of the people of the world for 
the land of socialism and the overwhelming support the 
people everywhere are giving to the Soviet Union, which, 
they know, is fighting not alone for its own freedom, but 
for the freedom of all peoples. He reckoned without the 
unshakeable confidence of the people everywhere that the 
Soviet Union will never yield, will fight for every inch of its 
soil and every ounce of its resources, and will finally blast 
fascism from the face of the earth. 


President Roosevelt Pledges Aid to USSR 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has pledged that the United 

States will give all possible aid to Soviet Russia in its 
defense against Nazi Germany. This is welcome news to 
the American people who have long wanted to hold out 
the hand of friendship to this great neighbor nation, who 
have seen that the interests of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in world affairs coincide, that there is no- 
where any conflict of interests between them and who, 
now that Hitler has launched his attack against the USSR, 
know that our own interests as well as the defense of the 
Soviet Union are at stake. , 

Concrete measures implementing the President’s decision 
remain to be taken. So far, the Treasury, acting upon his 
orders, has released the $40,000,000 in Soviet credits, 
frozen on June 14. That, of course, is a routine step, due 
to have been taken in any case. When President Roosevelt 
was asked at his press conference whether this meant that 
export licenses would now be granted so that the Russians 
could buy needed materials in this country, he answered 
in the affirmative. The next day application of the Neu- 
trality Act was waived, making possible delivery of war 
materials to the USSR. 

It is to be hoped that measures of close cooperation, mak- 
ing more effective America’s own defense against Hitlerism 
and all it stands for, will swiftly follow. Unfortunately 
some of the President’s subordinates do not seem to be 
equally aware of all the implications of the present situa- 
tion, and permit their anti-Soviet prejudices to obscure the 
overwhelming needs of the world situation. They seek to 
weaken the possibilities of Soviet-American cooperation and 
confuse American public opinion by continuing to lump 
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together the utterly contrasting régimes of the fascist 
nations and the Soviet Union. 

The fascist and the socialist forms of society are at oppo- 
site poles, today as in the past. The non-aggression pact 
that existed between them and which Hitler has so grossly 
violated, never changed this for one moment. The Soviet 
Union yielded not an inch of its independence of action to 
Hitler when the pact was in force. Today it is crystal clear 
how great the contradiction between the two societies is 
and always has been. The Soviet Union is the country of 
progress with the forces of life and civilization on its side, 
the forces that move humanity forward. The German 
nation, under its present rulers, stands for the blackest re- 
action, with the forces of death and retrogression on its 
side. That the Soviet Union has become Hitler’s enemy 
number one, is the clearest demonstration of this. We 
must therefore cooperate with the Soviet Union today to 
the fullest possible extent since they are fighting our battle, 
too, and the battle of all progressive mankind. 

Thus the American people agree fully with Assistant 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles when he denounces 
Hitler for his treacherous attack on the Soviet Union, and 
when he states: 

In the opinion of this Government, consequently, any 
defense against Hitlerism, any rallying of the forces oppos- 
ing Hitlerism, from whatever source these forces may 
spring, will hasten the eventual downfall of the present 
German leaders, and will therefore redound to the benefit 
of our own defense and security. 

But that defense must not be weakened by simultaneous 
attempts to vilify the Soviet Union. It must not be weak- 
ened by those voices among the isolationists who seize this 
opportunity to intensify their attacks against the Soviet 
Union, against whom they direct greater venom than 
against the fascist states, as in the case of the World Tele- 
gram with its bloodthirsty wish to see the Russian people 
along with the German wiped from the face of the earth. 

Such sentiments endanger the security of America. For- 
tunately the masses of the American people do not share 
them, but want to help in a victory for the Soviet Union 
which will release the German people and the victims of 
fascism from their present slavery, and which in crushing 
fascism, will bring security to the United States and to 
all free peoples. The American people thus offer their full 
support in carrying out President Roosevelt’s pledge of all 


possible aid to the USSR. 


Great Britain and the USSR 


r England the clock of history has been turned back to 
the point from which it might have started, sparing the 
world much agony and destruction, had not the Chamber- 
lain appeasement policy instead, strengthened fascist aggres- 
sion and drawn it on. Today the British and the Soviet 
people are fighting that aggression together. Winston 
Churchill has appealed to the friends and Allies of Britain 
in every part of the world to join in giving whatever help 
possible to the Russian people, and offered the USSR “any 
technical or economic assistance which is in our power, and 
which is likely to be of service to them.” This offer has 
been followed up by arrangements to send a British mili- 
tary mission to Russia. Ivan Maisky, Soviet Ambassador to 
Great Britain, informed the British Government that Pre- 
mier Stalin, in accepting the offer of British help against 
the Germans, made a counter offer of military and economic 
assistance to England and is ready to receive the British 
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government mission at the earliest possible moment. 

Thus the cooperation which the Soviet Union sought so 
long to achieve as a way of averting war and which the 
appeasers prevented, has now, after untold sacrifices, been 
forced by the course of the war itself. The British leaders 
now realize that only through cooperation with the Soviet 
Union can their own national interests be served and the 
fight against fascism effectively carried on. This realization 
has been forced upon them by their own people, who will 
not tolerate any repetition of the Munich conspiracy, and 
whose reaction dooms the Hess mission of a new appeasers’ 
peace at the expense of the USSR. It has been forced upon 
them by the magnificent demonstration of the Soviet people 
rising in their might to hurl back the fascist aggressors, to 
defend their own freedom and the freedom of all peoples. 

Churchill, in his statement to the British people, said: 


The Russian danger is our danger and the danger of the 
United States, just as the cause of any Russian fighting for 
his hearth and home is the cause of free men and free people 
in every quarter of the globe. 


Characterizing the German invasion of the Soviet Union 
as one of the great turning points of the war, the British 
Prime Minister, in a broadcast from London the day of 
the invasion, described in vigorous language the unprovoked 
assault of Hitler in which “all his usual formalities of per- 
fidy were observed with scrupulous technique.” Of Russia’s 
resistance to the attack, he said: 


All we know at present is that the Russian people are 
defending their native soil and that their leaders have 
called upon them to resist to the utmost. 


Mr. Churchill attacked the appeasers: 


The terrible military machine which we and the rest of 
the civilized world so insensately allowed the Nazi gangsters 
to build up year by year from almost nothing; this machine 
cannot stand idle, lest it rust or fall to pieces. It must be 
in continual motion, grinding up human lives and trampling 
down the homes and the rights of hundreds of millions of 
men, 


Recalling his twenty-five year long opposition to Com- 
munism, about which he would “unsay no words,” Church- 
ill then went on: 


.. . But all this fades away before the spectacle which 
is now unfolding. 

The past, with its crimes, its follies and its tragedies, 
flashes away. I see the Russian soldiers standing on the 
threshold of their native land, guarding the fields which 
their fathers have tilled from time immemorial. .. . 

I see the 10,000 villages of Russia, where the means of 
existence was wrung so hardly from the soil, but where 
there are still primordial human joys, where maidens laugh 
and children play, I see advancing upon all this, in hideous 
onslaught, the Nazi war machine... . 

And then my mind goes back across the years to the days 
when the Russian armies were our Allies against the same 
deadly foe, when they fought with so much valor and con- 
stancy and helped to gain a victory... . 


He then declared the decision of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in which he felt sure the Dominions would in due 
course concur: 


We have but one aim and one single irrevocable purpose. 
We are resolved to destroy Hitler and every vestige of the 
Nazi régime. From this nothing will turn us. Nothing. 
We will never parley; we will never negotiate with Hitler 
or any of his gang. We shall fight him by land; we shall 
fight him by sea; we shall fight him in the air, until, with 
God’s help we have rid the earth of his shadow and liberated 
his people from his yoke. 

Any man or state who fights against Nazism will have 
our aid. Any man or state who marches with Hitler is our 
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Left to right: Semyon Timoshenko, Commissar of Defense; Klimenty Voroshilov, Chairman, National 
Defense Committee; and Nikolai Kuznetsov, Commissar of the Navy 


foe. This applies not only to organized states, but to all 
representatives of that vile race. of Quislings who make 
themselves the tools and agents of the Nazi régime against 
their fellow countrymen and against the land of their 
births... . That is our policy and that is our declaration. 

It follows, therefore, that we shall give whatever help 
we can to Russia and to the Russian people. We shall 
appeal to all our friends and Allies in every part of the 
world to take the same course and pursue it as we shall, 
faithfully and steadfastly to the end. 


In a speech before the House of Commons on January 
24, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden emphasized the desire 
of Great Britain to maintain relations with the Soviet 
Union on a normal footing, and hailed the course of col- 
laboration now embarked upon by the two countries. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, British Ambassador to Moscow, would 
return to his post, he said, prepared to advise and direct 
the help that it is the declared intention of the British 
Government to extend to the Soviet Union. 

Declaring that he had heard from the Soviet Ambassador 
that his government had accepted the British offer to send 
military and economic missions to Russia to coordinate 


efforts in the common task of defeating Germany, he con- 
cluded: 


The Soviet Government has made it plain to us that in 
the field of military collaboration, which now lies ahead, 
help will be on a mutual and reciprocal basis. His Majesty’s 
Government accept and indorse that view. 


Molotov Broadcasts Invasion News 


FEW hours after Germany launched the attack, 

Viacheslav Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs and Vice Commissar of the USSR, broadcast the 
news to the Soviet people in these ringing words, reminding 
them of the fate of Napoleon when he invaded Russia, and 
calling on them for a victorious struggle: 


Citizens of the Soviet Union! 
The Soviet Government and its head, Comrade Stalin, 
have authorized me to make the following statement: 


Today, at 4 o’clock A. M., without any claims having been 
presented to the Soviet Union, without a declaration of war, 
German troops attacked our country, attacked our borders 
at many points and bombed from their airplanes our cities 
—Zhitomir, Kiev, Sevastopol, Kaunas and some others, kill- 
ing and wounding over 200 persons. There were also enemy 
air raids and artillery shelling from Rumanian and Finnish 
territory. 

This unheard of attack upon our country is perfidy un- 
paralleled in the history of civilized nations. The attack on 
our country was perpetrated despite the fact that the treaty 
of non-aggression had been signed between the USSR and 
Germany and the Soviet Government most faithfully abided 
by all the provisions of this treaty. 

The attack upon our country was perpetrated despite 
the fact that during the entire period of operation of this 
treaty the German government could not find ground for a 
single complaint against the USSR as regards the observance 
of the treaty. 

The entire responsibility for this predatory attack upon 
the Soviet Union falls fully and completely upon the Ger- 
man fascist rulers. 

At 5:30 A. M., that is after the attack had already been 
perpetrated, Schulenburg, German Ambassador in Moscow, 
on behalf of his government, made a statement to me as 
People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, to the effect that the 
German Government decided to launch a war against the 
USSR in connection with the concentration of Red Army 
Units near the Eastern German frontier. 

In reply to this I stated on behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that until the very last moment the German Govern- 
ment had not presented any claims to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, that Germany attacked the USSR despite the 
peaceable position of the Soviet Union, and that for this 
reason fascist Germany is the aggressor. 

On instruction of the Government of the Soviet Union, 
I must also state that at no point had our troops or our air- 
force committed a violation of the frontier and therefore 
the statement made this morning by the Rumanian radio to 
the effect that Soviet aircraft allegedly had fired on a Ru- 
manian aerodrome is a sheer lie and provocation. Like- 
wise a lie and a provocation is the whole declaration made 
today by Hitler who is trying belatedly to concoct accusa- 
tions charging the Soviet Union with failure to observe the 
Soviet-German pact. 

Now that an attack on the Soviet Union has already been 
committed, the Soviet Government has ordered our troops 
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—to repulse the predatory assault and to drive the German 
troops from the territory of our country. 

This war has been forced upon us not by the German 
people, not by the German workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals whose sufferings we well understand, but by the clique 
of bloodthirsty fascist rulers of Germany who have enslaved 
the Frenchmen, Czechs, Poles, Serbians, Norway, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Greece and other nations. 

The Government of the Soviet Union expresses its un- 
shakeable confidence that our valiant army and navy and 
brave falcons of the Soviet airforce will acquit themselves 
with honor in performing their duty to their Fatherlarid, to 
the Soviet people, and will inflict a crushing blow upon the 
aggressor. 

This is not the first time that our people has had to 
deal with the attack of an arrogant foe. At the time of Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Russia our people’s reply was war for 
the Fatherland and Napoleon suffered defeat and met his 
doom. It will be the same with Hitler, who in his arrogance 
has proclaimed a new crusade against our country. The 
Red Army and our whole people will again wage victori- 
ous war for the Fatherland, for our country, for honor 
and for liberty. 

The Government of the Soviet Union expresses its firm 
conviction that the whole population of our country, all the 
workers, peasants, and intellectuals, men and women, will 
conscientiously perform their duties and do their work. Our 
entire people must now stand solid and united as never 
before. Each one of us must demand of himself and of 
others, discipline, organization, and self-denial worthy of 
real Soviet patriots, in order to provide for all the needs of 
the Red Army, Navy and Air Force, to ensure victory over 
the enemy. 

The Government calls upon you, Citizens of the Soviet 
Union, to rally still more closely around our glorious Bol- 
shevik Party, around our Soviet Government, around our 
great leader Comrade Stalin. 

Ours is a righteous cause. The enemy shall be defeated. 
Victory will be ours. 


Nazis Reveal Soviet Moves for Balkan Peace 


OW different from this eloquent, forthright explana- 

tion and call to arms are the almost unintelligible 
ravings with which Hitler informed the German people of 
his latest crime against them and against humanity, four 
and a half hours after his blitzkrieg had started. Offering 
nothing to his people in return for the ultimate sacrifice he 
extracts from them, offering no explanation of his act other 
than that he “can no longer tolerate Russia’s actions,” he 
blustered “I have today decided to give the fate of the Ger- 
man people and the Reich and of Europe again into the 
hands of our soldiers.” 

But Hitler did perform the service of revealing that the 
whole Soviet effort had been directed toward keeping peace 
in the Balkans. This was what he could not tolerate. 

Soviet efforts for peace and on behalf of the independence 
of the Balkan peoples were revealed in more detail by For- 
eign Minister Ribbentrop in his statement on the German 
invasion. Going back to the signing of the non-aggression 
pact, Ribbentrop emphasized the gulf that existed then as 
now between the Nazi and Soviet systems. Ribbentrop 
stated that the German Government had put aside “their 
serious misgivings occasioned by this fundamental differ- 
ence between political aims of Germany and Soviet Russia, 
and by the sharp contrast between diametrically opposed 
conceptions of National Socialism and Bolshevism.” 

Ribbentrop then proceeded to blame the Soviet Union 
for all the underground anti-Nazi agitation which has 
grown and strengthened among the victims of Nazi con- 
quest. Such agitation, espionage and sabotage as he de- 
scribes was of course a spontaneous and inevitable out- 
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“The Soviet People 


Cannot Fail’ 


H ITLER’S unprovoked and barbaric attack upon the 
peace loving people of the USSR brings the Soviet 
republic face to face with the greatest crisis since the 
early years of Civil War and intervention. I have no 
doubt that the Soviet people will meet this crisis suc- 
cessfully. 

This dramatic turn in international events completely 
knocks out the unscrupulous anti-Soviet propaganda of 
the past two years to the effect that Russia had become 
a partner of Nazi-Germany and that Soviet socialism 
and fascism were essentially the same. And it complete- 
ly proves how right were those who claimed that funda- 
mentally Soviet Russia is and always has been anti- 
fascist to the core. 

The situation demands acutely and immediately what 
the editors of “Soviet Russia Today” have been advo- 
cating for years: close American-Soviet cooperation in 
both a diplomatic and economic sense and in both Eu- 
rope and Asia. But that cooperation on the part of the 
United States must not be weakened or qualified by any 
imperialistic schemes or considerations. 

For all those who have been sympathetic to the great 
endeavors and achievements of Soviet Russia and who 
have hoped that the new Socialist society there would 
be permitted to grow in peace and security, the present 
crisis is a tremendous challenge. As American citizens 
we are glad and proud in this hour to be also friends of 
the Soviet Union. And we have an important work to 
perform in continuing to spread the truth about the 
USSR and in awakening larger and larger sections of 
the American people to the fact that firm support of the 
Soviet Union is a sure and effective means of perma- 
nently ridding the earth of fascism in its every variety. 

Today the new, aspiring world of Soviet socialism 
stands in battle-array against the old world of war and 
poverty thrashing about wildly in its fascist death-agony. 
We know the Soviet people cannot fail. We hope they 
will win quickly. But there may be disappointments; 
there may be defeats; there may be a war of long dura- 
tion. Yet we know the Soviets will not fail. They will 
fight on their plains, they will fight in their mountains, 
they will fight along their rivers, their lakes, and their 
seas, till the trampling march of Nazi power dies away 
into the silence of history. 


CORLISS LAMONT. 





growth among the many peoples now under the brutal Nazi 
tyranny. But we can be grateful to Ribbentrop for reveal- 
ing the full extent of Soviet efforts to prevent the spread 
of the war to the Balkans. The press of the world permit- 
ted itself to doubt that such efforts were made at the time 
and accused the USSR of offering its help too late to be of 
any use. Now it comes out that the Soviet Union, long be- 
fore the statement to Bulgaria expressing dissatisfaction 
with Bulgaria’s acceptance of German troop transit, had 
offered a mutual aid pact to Bulgaria; that far from lim- 
iting her protest to Bulgaria, the USSR had previously and 
vigorously protested to Germany against the sending of 
German troops into Bulgaria. These declarations Ribben- 
trop considered “plainly hostile to the German Reich.” Sim- 
ilarly Ribbentrop revealed that since November, 1940, the 
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Soviet Union had assisted Yugoslavia and charged that the 
USSR had sought to wean Rumania away from the Axis. 
In short, concluded Ribbentrop: 


Bolshevist Moscow’s hatred of national socialism was 
stronger than its political wisdom. Bolshevism is opposed 
to national socialism in deadly enmity. 


The Response of the Soviet People 


HE whole Soviet people responded to Molotov’s call 
with a mighty demonstration of unity. Pravda re- 
ported meetings held all over the country, from the western 
frontier to Vladivostok, expressing the readiness of the 
Soviet people to defend their country, their iron will to 
achieve victory. 
The spirit of the Soviet people was well expressed in an 
editorial in Pravda, of June 24, which said in part: 


Fascist Germany suddenly attacked us, having treacher- 
ously violated the non-aggression pact signed by her. Fol- 
lowing their usual thievish manner, the fascist robbers in- 
vaded our land without declaring war. We did not want 
this war, it was forced on us. 


At present, it is a question of smashing the vile monster 
which dared to raise its bloody paw against our free life, 
at the integrity and independence of our fatherland. At 
present it is a question of dealing with the whole force of 
the mighty Soviet state, a crushing blow to the aggressor. 
The inflated Hitler and his whole bloodthirsty clique will 
be convinced by deeds how solid and united is the great 
200,000,000 strong Soviet people, what fiery hatred for the 
vile enemy burns in the hearts of the people, how strong 
is the hand of the working people of the USSR armed with 
the best modern weapons. 


All the thoughts and aspirations of the citizens of our 
fatherland are directed towards a single goal—to smash 
and destroy the insolent enemy. The Soviet people are con- 
fident of the decisive and final victory over bloody fascism. 
Hitler’s clique has sown the wind, it will reap the storm. 


The Red Army, whose strength consists in its first class 
military technique, in the fact that it is bound with the 
great Soviet people with ties of blood, in the courage of 
its fighters, in its glorious fighting traditions, will smash the 
fascist robbers. 


Neither the Finnish White Guards, nor the Rumanian 
Boyars will help. We boldly face the danger. We know 
that the enemy who attacked us is strong. We do not cal- 
culate on an easy victory. We know that the victory over 
fascism, over the foreign hordes which invaded our country, 
will be difficult and will demand of us no small sacrifices. 

But we also know that we will triumph. 

The guarantee of this victory is the monolithic unity of 
the people around the great Party of Lenin and Stalin, 
around our own and beloved Stalin, with whose name in 
their hearts the valiant warriors of the Red Army many 
times went into battle and won victory. The guarantee of 
this victory is the courage of our great people, which 
throughout its history has been repeatedly subjected to 
numerous trials from which it always emerged with honor. 

The whole country henceforth is working for the defense 
effort, for the defense of the fatherland. 

Victory is being decided not only on the front but also 
in the rear. 

Guns are already roaring on our frontiers. The first 
battles reveal the valiance and strength of the Red Army. 

Seventy-six German planes were brought down on June 
22, fifty-one on June 23. Up to three hundred German 
tanks have been destroyed by artillery fire in the Shaulai 
direction alone. About 5,000 German soldiers and officers 
have been taken prisoner in the fighting on June 22 and 
June 23. 

Never, hitherto, have the fascists met such an opponent as 
the Red Army. 

The German fascist usurpers must and will find their 
grave in this war. 


Ambassador Oumansky’s Statement 


MPHATICALLY declaring that Hitler’s attack on 

the Soviet Union would be crushed, Constantine Ou- 
mansky, Soviet Ambassador to the United States, made the 
following public statement: 


Hitler struck at my country suddenly. But this time Naz- 
ism attacked not a surprised and unprepared people but a 
mighty nation of 193,000,000 people, a nation which knows 
what it defends and how to defend it, and which meets this 
assault with iron determination to repulse and to smash the 
attacker. 

Hitler presented no claims, gave no reason, did not de- 
clare war before he violated the sanctity of Soviet borders. 
Only after he had actually started bombing and shelling 
Soviet towns, operating partly from the territory of Nazi- 
fied border states, did he concoct his transparently absurd 
pretext which he for the first time presented this morning 
to my government. 

Our policy of maintaining peace has been so consistent 
that we signed and fulfilled a non-aggression pact with Nazi 
Germany, a regime which has been built on a program and 
policy of hatred towards my country and has exploited this 
reputation to its advantage. Still, we pledged peace and 
we kept peace. Hitler has broken this peace but this time 
Hitler has miscalculated. 

Mr. Molotov this morning reminded the world how the 
Russian people defeated and doomed over a century ago 
another over-confident and arrogant Napoleon. Our peo- 
ple called the war of 1812 the war for the Fatherland. The 
glorious tradition of that struggle will be enhanced in this 
new war for the Fatherland, for the honor and liberty of 
our people. 

For today ours is a nation of a moral and political unity 
and strength unknown in the past. It is devoted to its 
leaders and has utmost confidence in its armed forces which 
are ready for any test. 

Hitler’s attack upon my country will be crushed! 


American Press Reaction 


N the whole, the American press has responded to the 
genuine anti-fascist temper of the American people 
and their basic friendliness for the Soviet people to which 
the latest events have given a new release. An NBC 
roundup of newspaper opinion showed overwhelming sup- 
port for U. S. aid to the USSR. 
South and North, West and East, the papers voiced the 
feeling that full support should be given to the USSR as 


the way to end the world menace of Hitlerdom. 
The N. Y. Herald Tribune said editorially: 


... It is idle to say that the war on Russia leaves the 
American position unaffected. The results which may flow 
from this new chapter in the vast tragedy are bound in- 
evitably to affect, for good or ill every human being on this 
planet. It is folly to say that this will give us more time 
to prepare, if one stops only with that. It does give more 
time to prepare, and every minute must be used; but it is, 
supremely, the time to act as well. 

And the same paper in a later editorial, followed with: 

Those who have experienced Nazi savagery .. . know 
it is not a question of helping Stalin but of helping them- 
selves. ... The possibilities of collaboration, which before 
did not exist, are now virtually unlimited. 


PM wrote: 


... The Fascist power that Adolf Hitler leads . . . must 
be destroyed. We have a new ally in its destruction. With 
Churchill and the British we welcome new allies. 


The New York Times wrote: 


Nothing could be more fatuous than the contrary belief, 
expressed by some Congressional isolationists, that now that 
Germany has attacked Russia we can sit back complacently 
—"s “let the two dictatorships fight it out” or “destroy each 
other.” ... 
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re What the British and American democracies do or 
fail to do in these next few weeks may determine the whole 
future history of the world. 

As reported in PM, radio comment showed similar 
support for the USSR. 

With the exception of a few sour notes the overall re- 
action was: Russia is welcome in the anti-Nazi house. 
(PM also reported an immediate telephone protest fol- 

lowing an anti-Soviet broadcast over CBS by Spencer 


Williams. ) 


From Important Public Figures 


HE press was also full of statements from important 
public figures. 
Among the first was George Bernard Shaw who com- 
mented in his pithy fashion: 


Only yesterday we and America were faced with the 
tremendous job of smashing Hitler—with Russia looking 
on smiling. 

Today, owing to the inconceivable folly of Hitler, we’ve 
nothing to do but sit and smile while Stalin smashes Hitler. 
Now we'll see what will happen. Germany hasn’t a dog’s 
chance. 

Either Hitler’s a greater fool than I took him for or 
he’s gone completely mad. Why people seemed to think 
Hitler could beat Russia I can’t imagine. 


Joseph P. Davies, former American Ambassador to the 
USSR was quoted as saying that Russia would not be an 
“easy conquest” for the Germans, and that “the world will 
be surprised by the character of Russian military re- 
sistance.” 

Informed of Germany’s action in starting a war upon 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Davies said, “It looks to me like 
good news for the democracies.” 

He explained that the reason might lie in Fuehrer Adolf 
Hitler’s desire to establish himself as ‘a defender of the 
faith against the attack of the Bolsheviks.” 

Senator Claude A. Pepper said: 


Our policy is to defend America against Hitler, and 
to help all others—Britain, China, Greece, Russia or any 
other people who will help to fend Hitler off. 

This new move by Germany certainly makes the situa- 
tion clearer and the menace to us greater. It shows that 
the Nazis have finally assaulted a major power with which 
they had a negotiated peace agreement. 


D. N. Pritt, Member of Parliament said: 


If Britain and the United States will fight the Nazis 
with all their power, this new move will be the end of 
fascism and the beginning of a decent world in which men 
can live in peace. 

If, on the other hand, those forces in Britain and the 
United States which prefer fascism to bolshevism have their 
way—and they certainly make a good show in the press 
this past week—switching the war into one of all capitalist 
powers against the USSR may become a reality. I suspect 
that Hitler’s true motive for what at first sight seems pure 
madness is that by this method he can detach the United 
States from the war before her help becomes decisive 
against him. 


The American Council on Soviet Relations, founded in 
1938 in New York City to promote understanding be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, released 
the following statement signed by its officers, Dr. John 
A. Kingsbury, Chairman, Mary Van Kleeck and Corliss 
Lamont, Vice-Chairmen, George Marshall, Treasurer, 
and Thomas L, Harris, National Secretary: 


The savage attack of Nazi Germany upon the Soviet 
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Union will both disclose and deepen friendship between 
the peoples of the USSR, and of our own country. As 
American citizens we recognize the truth in Winston 
Churchill’s most recent words that the danger of the Soviet 
Union is “the danger of the United States, just as the cause 
of any Russian fighting for his hearth and home is the 
cause of free men and free people in every quarter of the 
globe.” As officers of the American Council on Soviet Rela- 
tions we have long contended that “the best interests of 
our country are served by maintaining friendly relations 
with the Soviet. Union.” As individuals we hold widely 
varying political opinions; but, as we have found it possible 
to maintain our differences within our common conviction 
that friendly relations with the Soviet Union are necessary 
for the safety and welfare of the United States, so, we 
believe, our fellow Americans will now rise above differ- 
ences in judgment and opinion to urge upon our govern- 
ment the closest and most effectual friendship with the 
peoples of the USSR. 

Accordingly we most seriously invite our fellow Ameri- 
cans of whatever religious creed and political party to do all 
within their power to promote friendship with the Soviet 
Union and with all other peoples opposing and resisting 
fascist aggression. 


Reporting the War 


S we go to press, the reports show that the shock of 
the tremendous German thrust, so paralyzing in every 
other of Hitler’s campaigns, has failed in its immediate 
objective—destroying the will and the capacity to resist 
and counter attack. Nazi and Nazi-held cities are reeling 
from Soviet aerial bombardment; Panzer regiments, irresis- 
tible hitherto, have been destroyed; Soviet counter attacks 
in the field are dealing crushing blows. This emerges from 
the first day’s news. 
PM headlined it, “Nazis Glumly Admit Soviets Are 
Plenty Tough.” PJ went on to say: 


It is news when victory minded DNB (Nazi news ser- 
vice) turns cautious and deep down in yesterday’s Berlin file 
was the admission that Soviet troops were putting up a 
fight and had “defended themselves not unskillfully.” 

And Selwyn James, in his column in the same paper, 
wrote: 


Much-ridiculed Russian inefficiency seemed non-existent. 
The United Press correspondent said perfect discipline was 
maintained. Thousands of men and women were whipped 
into a civilian defense unit. Public and private buildings 
were guarded and armed workers stood ready to defend 
their factories against sabotage. 

As for coming news there is certain to be much confusion 
in the reporting. Soviet communiques and Nazi com- 
muniques will both be printed, but they will be differently 
featured, accented, and interpreted. Our readers know 
how straightforward and precise, within the limitations of 
war conditions, Soviet communiques have been. As for 
Nazi claims we need only quote this comment from P. M.: 


. . . for sheer, unbridled impertinence—an insult to the 
world’s intelligence—take a look at this: 


“In the first 24 hours of fighting the Luftwaffe brought 
down 1200 Soviet planes.”,—DNB. 

Even if the Soviet planes were 1925 models piloted by 
illiterate moujiks, and the German ones up-to-date, 400- 
m.p.h. fighters flown by Nazi aces, the figures would be 
absurd. No air force not directed by Orson Welles could 
shoot 1200 planes down in 24 hours. 

In our succeeding issues we will carry summaries of the 
events of the previous weeks, and analyses of the signifi- 
cance of the main drive. These summaries will be prepared 
by the Captain whose series of articles on the Red Army 
have been widely and enthusiastically commented upon. 
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RED ARMY 


The Captain’s fifth article deals with masses and mobilization— 
the numbers of men available and their assembling and training 


EN must man the weapons de- 

scribed in our previous articles. 
Men have to be assembled and carried 
to the spot where they will have to 
fight. Men have to be taught the 
science and art of war. Finally, men 
must be made to realize that what they 
are fighting for is worthwhile. 


Masses 


Applying to the Soviet population of 
close to 200,000,000 men, the far from 
excessive “mobilization quotient” of 
0.1, we arrive at the figure of 20,000,- 
000 which is what the Soviet Union, 
conservatively speaking, will put into 
the field in the event of a “big war.” 
(Only half a million men were used 
during the Soviet-Finnish war. In the 
first World War Imperial Russia mo- 
bilized 15,000,000 men. ) 

According to the 1939 census the 
age-group, 20-29, numbers slightly over 
20,000,000 persons; the age-group, 30- 
39, slightly over 25,000,000. Assuming 
approximate equality in the number of 
men and women, we have a total of 
22,000,000 men of prime military age. 
These figures do not cover the popula- 
tions of the countries liberated since 
September, 1939, the addition of which 
brings this total to about 25,000,000. 
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The average military class in the 
Soviet Union (i.e. the number of men 
reaching the draft age every year) dur- 
ing the period 1935-1940 numbered 
1,600,000. With the addition of the 
new territories this figure may safely 
be assumed to reach 1,900,000 men. 
(The corresponding figure for Ger- 
many in 1935-1939 is 420,000.) 

Speaking of these masses of men, it is 
interesting to note that socialized medi- 
cine and hygiene, mass sports and a 
larger and more wholesome diet have 
so improved general health that, for 
example, the Moscow military district 
during 1940 recorded only 0.4 per cent 
rejections. 

The statistics of the Volga district 
showed these changes in the physique 
of the average young man during 1927- 
1933: Weight increased four pounds, 
chest measurements over an inch, height 
over a third of an inch. 

General physical improvement per- 
mitted the Government to change the 
draft age from 21 to 19 (in 1936), 
with the following advantages: Since 
people marry early in the USSR it per- 
mitted a great majority of the young 
men to complete the active period of 
their military service before marriage, 
greatly reducing disruption of family 
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life. Secondly it enabled them to get 
through with the army before embark- 
ing on their respective careers or studies, 

The change in the draft age was to 
be effected in four stages during the 
years 1936-1940, by calling up one class 
and one half yearly, thus having under 
arms two and a half classes in 1936, 
and three classes in 1937, 1938 and 
1939, and two and a half again in 
1940. Beginning with 1941, under nor- 
mal world conditions, the Red Army 
would have had again two classes un- 
der arms. However, due to the World 
War II raging in Europe and in Asia, 
one and a half classes were called again 
in September, 1940, thus placing under 
arms the class of 1920 and one half of 
the class of 1921, and keeping under 
arms (for their normal second year of 
service) the full class of 1919 and one 
half of the class of 1918. 

In our previous article we gave an 
estimate of 2,000,000 men in service in 
1938, with three classes serving, This 
averages 700,000 men called in each 
class, or less than half of its full 
strength. The rest, because of filling 
of the quota or other reasons, are ex- 
empted, remaining in the Reserve of 
the second category up to the age of 50. 

Up to September, 1939, the law gov- 
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erning military service provided that: 
Each citizen upon reaching the age of 
19, after acceptance by the draft board 
spent five years on active service, part 
in the army and the rest on “long fur- 
lough,” the length of these periods 
varying according to the branch of the 
service. The great majority (the in- 
fantry) served two years and were on 
furlough three. Service and furlough 
years were three and two for the coast 
defense and coast guard, and four and 
one for the Navy. 

At the age of 24 the man in service 
was transferred to the so-called first- 
term reserve. At the age of 34 he was 
transferred to the second-term reserve. 
At the age of forty he was discharged 
from further military obligations to 
his country. 


The New Military Service Law 


A new military service law was 
promulgated in September, 1939. By 
its terms the period of active service is 
fixed at two years for all ground 
troops, three for airforce and border- 
guard, four for the coast defense and 
coast guard, and five for the Navy. 
The citizen is then transferred to the 
Reserve of the First Category which is 
divided into three age terms; to 35, to 
45, and to 50. For all officers the terms 
are longer, a captain, for instance, 
being on active duty till 40; in first 
term reserve till 50; in second term 
reserve till 55; and in third term re- 
serve till the age of 60. 

Those not accepted either because 
the quota was filled or because of fam- 
ily circumstances or physical unfitness, 
are enrolled in the Reserve of the 
Second Category, which is divided into 
three terms similar to the Reserve of 
the First Category. The Reserve of the 
Second Category can be called to active 
duty during the first five years. Men 
of the First Category Reserve, during 
the first term are called up for train- 
ing not more than a total of six periods 
of two months each. During their first 
term reservists of the Second Category 
are called up nine times for periods of 
two months each. While there is no 
space to give details of the training of 
reservists, suffice it to say they are “re- 
freshed” by frequent training periods. 
Even the Second Category reservists 
undergo training totalling 24 months 
of the 31 years of their enrollment in 
the reserve.* In the 15 years since the 
reorganization of the Red Army (1925- 
26) some 11,000,000 have received full 
military training, and another 11,000,- 
000, partial training. 
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This does not take into account those 
receiving military “pre-army” training 
from army instructors in the schools 
and in the clubs and circles of the 
Osoaviakhim (voluntary Society for 
assistance to the Airforce and Chemical 
troops). In the schools and colleges 
two hours weekly are set aside for “‘ele- 
mentary” and preparatory military 
training for students of thirteen and 
over. From them and the Osoviakhim 
groups come the “Voroshilov riders,” 
“Voroshilov sharpshdoters” and ama- 
teur parachutists, glider-pilots, skiers, 
pilots, swimmers, tank-drivers, etc. 
Since such instruction is also received 
by girls it may be said that pretty close 
to the entire population within the 15- 
45 age brackets has received some sort 
of military training. This provides over 
75,000,000 people useful for guerilla 
warfare if nothing else. 

According to the law, women with 
medical, veterinary or special technical 
training may be registered and enrolled 
in the Army and Navy and called up 
during the training periods. In war 
time they may be called for service in 
the Army and Navy for auxiliary and 
special duty. Women receive regular 
army officers’ ranks. Formerly they 
also served in the fighting forces, but 
two years ago an order of Marshal 





*It is interesting to compare provisions for 
reserve training in the tsarist military regula- 
tions. Length of service in the reserve was 15 
years, 13 years and 5 years for the respective 
branches of the service. At the age of 39 the 
reservist (infantry and artillery) was transferred 
to the territorials where he stayed until he was 
43. Reservists were liable to be called for train- 
ing, but not more than twice for periods of six 
weeks. For reasons of economy these periods 
were actually even shorter. The woeful inade- 
quacy of the training of reserves (‘“‘refreshing’’) 
is obvious. Upon that and the crudeness of the 
whole conscription system Lieutenant-General 
Golovin, an émigré White Guard, expressed him- 
self in his book “The Russian Army in the 
‘World War,” 1931, Yale University Press. 


Voroshilov declared this practice “unde- 
sirable” and limited women officers to 
technical, medical and training tasks. 

Great care is being taken to keep 
the reserve of the airforce up to scratch 
in the latest technical developments: 
The airforce reserve “may, by order of 
the Commissar of Defense, be called up 
for flying-technical training in addition 
to the time prescribed by this para- 
graph, but not oftener than three times 
during one month” (our emphasis.) 
The prescribed time is six two-month 
calls during the first term. 

During training all reservists receive 
from their respective factories, institu- 
tions or kolkhozes half their regular 
earnings. Their jobs are held for them. 

Soon after the Civil War the Soviet 
Government proceeded to organize the 
majority of units of the Red Army on 
the lines of a territorial militia system. 
Until 1935 only 26 per cent of the Red 
Army divisions were regular, and 74 
per cent territorial. But the pressure 
of world events necessitated a gradual 
increase in the mobilization potential, 
and by 1936 this ratio was reversed, 77 
per cent regular and 23 per cent terri- 
torial. To the accompaniment of the 
rumblings of the approaching World 
War, Marshal Voroshilov announced 
in March, 1939, adoption of a 100 per 


cent regular structure. 


Numbers Under Arms 


Counting the number of divisions in 
the Red Army appears to be a favorite 
indoor sport. It remains a game, for 
nobody really knows, except those who 
don’t tell. However, we offer here a 
substitute game, involving a little arith- 
metic. Letting G equal the number of 


Comparative diagram of the service curriculum of an infantry private in the Russian Imperial 

Army and the Red Army. Second Category of Tsar's Reserves is not shown here because 

they did not receive peace-time training. They consisted of men not accepted for active duty, 
thus corresponding to Second Category Reserve in the Red Army. 
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Reading down: 


Reservists of the flying corps are 
kept on their toes by recurrent training 
periods. 

Nearly all Red Army recruits have 
already mastered a military specialty. 
These, shown at their drafting station, 
are wearing various military sports 
badges. 

Worker members of the Osoviakhim, 
Voluntary Defense training organiza- 
tion. Mass sports, hygiene and whole- 
some food have helped develop their 
physique. 

Start of a mass ski-cross-country race 
held last February. Participants through- 
out the country totalled 200,000. 

Senior lieutenant Tatiana Pyzhova, 
engineer of the armored car laboratory, 
taking readings of meters used in test- 
ing tank gear boxes. 


German divisions under arms at a given 
time, J, the number of Japanese divi- 
sions, and § the number of Soviet di- 
visions, we may rest assured that the 
following formula is correct at all 
times: G+J+N=S. 

N is an unknown quantity (to us), 
but one thing is certain, that it is a 
positive quantity. It represents the 
Soviet margin of safety in relation to 
a possible combination of less-than- 
friendly powers. As far as is known, 
G, at present, is about 250 divisions, 
J, about 70 available for service on the 
continent. 

The new Soviet rifle-division num- 
bers 18,000 men and is of the “triangu- 
lar” (three-regimental) type. The So- 
viet rifle corps numbers 60,000 men. 
The Red Army has undoubtedly the 
greatest cavalry force in the world: 
some 40 divisions. But while Britain 
was dismounting its hussars and 
dragoons and putting them on Bren- 
carriers and other vehicles, and while 
Poland was maintaining a_ large 
mounted force as a cheap substitute 
for motomechanization, the Soviet Gen- 
eral Staff retained the cavalry and 
armed it with the most modern 
weapons, including tanks, armored cars 
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and its own aviation. As Marshal 
Budionny, top horseman of the Red 
Army, put it: “To us it is not a ques- 


_tion of horse or motor. We say horse 


” 


and motor.” As early as 1934 a cav- 
alry division numbered three “sabre” 
regiments, one machine-gun regiment, 
one artillery regimert, and was sup- 
plied with 10 batteries, 48 machine- 
guns on horse-drawn carriages, and 42 
combat-cars. It numbered 306 officers, 
3,395 fighters and 3,533 horses. 

The Soviet rifle division in 1938 had 
the following composition: three rifle 
regiments, one artillery regiment with 
76 mm field-guns and 122 mm how- 
itzers, a company of engineers, a signal 
corps company, a tank battalion and 
attached aviation. Add hospital units, 
bakeries, a supply train, etc. At pres- 
ent, the number of tank battalions has 
been increased to three (according to 
German data). 

Administratively speaking, the terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union is divided 
into a number of Military Areas, (usu- 
ally commanded by a lieutenant-gen- 
eral) which each comprises a number 
of army corps. 


Mobilization 


The center of gravity of the strategic 
reserves of the Red Army— industry, 
raw materials and troops—is located 
approximately in the great area between 
the easternmost of the great European 
rivers—the Volga, and the westernmost 
of the great Asiatic rivers—the Irtysh. 
The gradual shift of the strategic 
center to this area was one of the fea- 





The USSR's strategic reserves center is well 
out of reach of enemy bombers 


tures of the first two Five Year Plans. 
Its center, roughly speaking, is the 
huge combinat of the steel industry, 
Magnitogorsk, which is out of reach 
of potential enemy bombers. While 
bombers from Brest-Litovsk have a 650 
mile flight to the Ruhr, bombers from 
Koenigsberg in East Prussia would 
have to fly 1,900 miles to Magnito- 
gorsk, 

Another feature of the strategic set- 
up of the Red Army is that its two 
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potential fronts, Western and Far- 
Eastern, are almost wholly indepen- 
dent. The Far-Eastern Front not only 
has its own armies—there are two, 
administratively speaking, with head- 
quarters in Khabarovsk and Chita; it 
also has its own mobilizational re- 
serves, war-industries and the whole 
huge apparatus of a modern army rear. 
Thus, the Far-Eastern Front in case 
of trouble will be only partly depen- 
dent on the Transsiberian line, which 
has been double-tracked and reinforced 
in the meanwhile. 

The above two factors, remoteness 
of the strategic center of reserves from 
a potential enemy and the independence 
of both fronts in case of a two-front 
war, are important features of the 
defense of the USSR. 

However, the very remoteness of the 
potential fronts from the centers of re- 
serves, raises the question: Is the mob- 
ilization potential of the Red Army up 
to modern standards? According to 
critics of the Soviet Union this is the 
Achilles heel of its defense might. 

First of all, let us see what the word 
mobilization means. It means: (a) the 
calling up, assembling, arming and 
transporting to the front of additional 
men to reinforce the peace time army; 
(b) the shifting of an additional part of 
the national economy to defense work ; 
and (c) the creation of a war morale. 

In all countries not protected by a 
moatful of water some 2,500 miles 
wide, the new conditions of “total,” 
“blitz,” or what-have-you war, have 
changed the very concept of mobiliza- 
tion. There is really no such antiquated 
thing as an ‘‘M-day.” Its piace has been 
taken by a long period lasting months 
and even years, during which the coun- 
try mobilizes industry and army. 

Now the Soviet Union has been in 
a “state of full mobilizational pre- 
paredness” ever since the summer of 
1939, if not since September, 1938 
(Munich). Its production figures re- 
flect it; so does its defense budget, to 
say nothing of its Olympian calm in the 
midst of universal turmoil. 


Transport 


However, the new type of “mobili- 
zation by stages” in so-called peace time 
does not exclude the problem of trans- 
portation. But Soviet transportation is 
carried on by road, water (rivers and 
canals) and by air, as well as by rail. 

It cannot be denied that the Soviet 
railroad network is far from sufficient. 
Nevertheless as compared with Tsarist 
Russia, total mileage has risen from 
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Reading down: 


Quadrupling of the efficiency of tne 
Soviet railroads as compared with tsar- 
ist Russia, is made possible by develop- 
ments such as this freight locomotive, 
operating either on steam or gas gen- 
erated from wood. Attached tender- 
condenser re-uses steam making fre- 
quent stops for water unnecessary. 

Machinery, such as this track laying 
machine, speeds railroad construction. 

One of the new roads of military im- 
portance built in Soviet Armenia near 
the Turkish border in 1935. 

Section of the Baltic-White Sea 
Canal, important link in the strategic 
water network of the USSR. (The canal, 
140 miles long was built in two years.) 

The new monoplane transport L 760, 
all metal, powered by six 1200 HP 
motors, wing span 210 feet, maximum 
weight in flight 45 tons. Accommo- 
dates 64 passengers and a crew of 
eight. This plane and other mechanisms 
shown in illustrations to this article are 
entirely of Soviet construction as prac- 
tically all machinery in the Soviet 
Union now is. 


36,000 to 51,000, while the daily car- 
loadings in 1938 were four times 
greater than in 1913. 

The Western frontier is “fed” by 
17 railroads with a total of 29 tracks, 
thus giving approximately one track 
per army corps in the front lines, which 
is quite adequate. On the average, one 
“track” can handle 60 trains per day 
The Western frontier of the Soviet 
Union is also very well equipped with 
so-called ‘‘rockade” lines, running 
parallel to the front, including Riga- 
Vilno - Lvov - Czernovitz, Murmansk- 
Leningrad-Odessa, Archangel-Moscow- 
Sebastopol and intermediate lines. 

The reconstruction of the Soviet 
Union took place in the period when 
motor-transport was. gradually push- 
ing the railroads into the background. 
It is therefore quite natural that the 
development of military transport part- 
ly “jumped” the rail-era. An enormous 
building program of strategic roads has 
been going on for the last ten years. 
Moscow has been linked with Minsk 

(Continued on page 28) 






































Vilis Latsis 


HE Cabinet of the democratic 

Latvian government set up on 
June 20, 1940, was in session. Sud- 
denly, in violation of all rules and pre- 
cedent, a secretary burst into the room, 
and ran up to the Minister of the In- 
terior. 

“The Director of the Administra- 
tive Department must see you immedi- 
ately,” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Tell him I'll have to see him 
later,’ replied the Minister. 

“But it is extremely urgent!” in- 
sisted the secretary. 

The Minister excused himself and 
strode into the adjoining room, where 
he found the head of the Latvian State 
police leaning weakly against a table. 

“Mr. Minister,” he gasped, “Mr. 
Minister, they’ve hung a red flag from 
police headquarters in Ventspils!” 

The Minister looked at him blank- 
ly: “Is this the matter of such colos- 
sal importance and urgency that you 
found it necessary to interrupt a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet ?” - 

“B-b-but the flag,” the Director’s 
voice rose to a shriek. “It’s a red one, 
Mr. Minister! And it’s on police head- 
quarters!” 

“So,” asked the Minister, “did the 
building collapse?” 

And the Minister returned to the 
Cabinet meeting leaving the Police Di- 
rector with his mouth agape, unable to 
believe his ears. He could have sworn 
that there had been a smile on the lips 
of the Minister. And at such a time! 
With the police at the mercy of fate! 
Lord save us, what was going to hap- 
pen to Latvia? 


Opposite page. Warships of the Soviet Baltic Fleet 









By EUGENE KRIGER 


The Director would not have been 
so amazed had he been more closely 
acquainted with the biography of the 
Minister. 

Vilis Latsis was born in the fishing 
village of Rinuzhi, some six miles out- 
side Riga. The father of the future 
Minister of State had once been a 
stone-mason, Unemployment made him 
turn longshoreman—a poorer paid oc- 
cupation. 

His lifelong dream was to have a 
piece of land of his own. In 1912 he 
joined a caravan of pioneers to Siberia. 
Their covered wagon was a filthy, 
overcrowded, overheated, air-tight box 
car. 

They reached their destination. 
There was the land! All one had to 
do was clear ‘t. They cleared it. They 
planted oats and potatoes. But in the 
Fall the frost came early. . . . Every- 
thing was lost. 

Fleeing starvation, Tenis and his 
family returned to Latvia. Once more 
he heaved sacks into the holds of ships. 

Vilis was sent to the parish school. 
A good student, he did particularly 
well in compositions on themes of his 
own choosing. The teacher read them 
dloud to the entire class. In secret, 
Vilis also wrote poetry. God help him 
if anyone found out! Imagine, a boy 
writing poetry! 

Yes, Vilis had his own plans. He 
made friends with the soldiers of the 
Third Infantry. When the regiment 
returned to the front, Vilis was found 
hiding in one of its munitions carts. 

“You’re in a hurry, brother, aren’t 
you?” the soldiers asked him. “Better 
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Latsis is second from the left in this 
group of Latvian officials at the Second 
Session of the Latvian Supreme Soviet 
held in Riga, April, 1941. 


go back while you’re still whole. Your 
mother will cry for you.” 

Sent home, he returned often to the 
barracks to see if his friends had come 
back. One day they did. Going 
through the barracks Vilis saw many 
empty cots. The boys who had lain in 
them were now lying somewhere un- 
der snow. They would never return 
to Rinuzhi. 

Soon afterwards the Germans 
reached Riga itself. The Latsis family 
fled, again to Siberia, on a weary ref- 
ugee drift. There was no remaining 
in one place. Kolchak’s Whites al- 
ways hunted out the Letts, whom they 
regarded as born Reds. 

Finally, in the foothills of the Altai 
Mountains, the Latsis family came to 
rest. They felled trees and built a hut. 
Tenis built a good stove, his first 
chance to use his mason’s skill. Father 
and son worked as day-laborers for the 
kulaks. In the long winter evenings, 
Vilis returned to his poetry. 

Retreating White Guards  ap- 
proached the Latvian settlement and 
its inhabitants were terror stricken. 
But Rogovsky’s partisans appeared in 
the nick of time, and everyone breathed 
easier, Then the Red Army arrived. 
Vilis began to take an active part in 
politics. 

The Soviets had need of lettered 
people, and Vilis became head of the 
local Executive Committee. He worked 
in three villages, but nights he con- 
tinued to write. He even found time 
to stage a satirical skit. The settlers 
cheered it to the rafters. When it was 
over a stranger came up to Vilis and 
asked by whom it had been written. 
Vilis, red as a lobster, admitted his 
“guilt,” and apologized for wasting 
his time on such trivialities. But the 
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man, who had come all the way from 
Moscow to observe life in the Latvian 
settlements, thought the skit was fine, 
and urged Vilis to continue writing. 
He took the manuscript back to Mos: 
cow with him, and some months later 
Vilis received a magazine with the 
name “Vilis Latsis’ under one of the 
featured pieces! 

Vilis read a great deal, London, 
Hamsun, Tolstoy, and Gorky. He used 
to say one could get drunk with joy 
and pride in the author reading such 
stories as ‘“‘Chelkash” or “The Holly- 
hock.” But there were few good books 
to be had. Vilis discovered that trash, 
written by people whose only merit 
was that they were not too lazy to put 
pen to paper, filled the bookstores and 
libraries. He became so enraged that 
he wrote an article on no less a topic 
than—dilettantism in literature! 

In the summer of 1921 the repatria- 
tion of refugees began. The Latsis 
family returned to Latvia. It was 
Vilis’ secret ambition to become a sail- 
or, and some day a sea-captain, so he 
too, returned to Latvia hoping to enter 
the merchant marine school. 

So he dreamt, but in the Latvia of 
those days one soon abandoned ll 
dreams. There was no money to send 
him to school. Vilis too became a long- 
shoreman. For eight years with brief 
intervals, he carried crates and sacks 
from cars to waterside warehouse and 
back. He also spent three years as a 
cooperative fisherman, standing in 
water up to his knees all day, only to 
see half the product of the fishermen’s 
labor go to the owner of the nets. 

Finally Vilis did go to sea, but as 
a stoker, not a captain, on the “Kan- 
gars,” a tramp freighter. From port to 
port they carried lumber, coal, grain 
—any cargo that might be profitable. 
It gave Vilis a chance to see how 


people lived in England and France 
and other countries of the earth. 

Eventually he returned to writing. 
He sent verses to one of the Riga pub- 
lishing houses, then a story to another 
publisher. No answer. Deciding that 
the talk about his having literary tal- 
ent was nonsense, he did not put pen 
to paper for nine years. 

In 1925 he was called up for ser- 
vice in the marines, Within three 
months this longshoreman and stoker 
was down in the books as a politically 
unreliable person. He was_ shifted 
from place to place until he wound up 
in the “sinners,” a sort of penal regi- 
ment composed of conscripts who in 
one way or another had displeased the 
powers-that-were. Here Private Latsis 
found himself among real comrades. 
Some had fought at Perekop, others 
had helped defend Petrograd from 
Yudenich—a heroic band! The “sin- 
ners’ were never furloughed, never 
saw their families, were forbidden vis- 
its to the neighboring town. Vilis led 
a dog’s life until he took first place in 
a regimental shooting competition, and 
was made a non-commissioned officer 
as a reward. 

As soon as he was discharged he 
went to work again as longshoreman, 
stoker, and during the winters, as 
lumberjack. Then Latsis married. His 
“own home” was a leanto attached to 
the cabin of his father-in-law, a Rin- 
uzhi fisherman. 

His interest in literature was re- 
newed by the emergence of a group 
who proclaimed the birth of a new art 
in Latvia, and at every street-corner, 
loudly maintained that truth was at 
last to be found—in their books and 
anthologies. In the city of Elgau they 
actually organized a parade with a fife- 
and-drum corps, marching noisily 
through the streets to attract attention. 


A news stand in Riga. In six months the State Publishing House of Soviet Latvia published 
4,500,000 books—more than double the amount published annually before the coming of 
Soviet power. 






















Seeking what was behind all this 
noise, Latsis was amazed to find that 
these young people, propagandizing the 
rebirth of realism, were, celebrating in 
their poems the glories of the African 
jungle, going into ecstasies over the 
chatterings of parrots and monkeys! 
Disgusted by this noisy fad, Vilis was 
stimulated to write again, 

When Christmas came around, and 
he had two days off, he wrote a story 
called ‘“The Woman,” based on ex- 
periences in Siberia. He sent his work 
to the most discriminating and merci- 
less of editors, the famous Latvian 
writer Andrei Upit. With it he sent 
a bold letter, designed expressly to 
shock Upit into giving him a frank 
opinion of his abilities, 

Upit replied, scolding him for his 
insolence, but praised the story, printed 
it, and advised Latsis to try a serious 
piece of work. This was in 1930. 

Vilis threw himself passionately but 
secretly into writing, which he did at 
night after his longshore work by day. 
Several of his novels were published, 
but no one but his wife knew their 
author. All Latvia read his work, yet 
in Rinuzhi no one even suspected it. 

During a two-month period of un- 
employment, Latsis worked steadily 
without leaving the house, and finished 
his best novel, “The Fisherman’s Son.” 
Its hero was a fisherman’s son who 
fought those who prey upon the poor, 
and succeeded in brightening life in his 
village. It met with an amazing suc- 
cess. The newspapers in which it was 
printed had to increase their run by 
30,000 to meet the demand. It went 
into five editions, and was read, liter- 
ally, by all Latvia. As a play, it broke 
all records, with a run of eighty per- 
formances in’ Riga. As a writer Vilis 
Latsis, the Rinuzhi longshoreman, won 
the respect of all the working people 
of the country. He told the truth 
about their lives. 

He was famous now; but he still 
continued to work in the harbor. Later 
he became a library clerk. Working as 
librarian and writing far into the night 
he lost so much weight that people 
thought he had contracted tuberculosis. 

With the coming to power of Ul- 
manis, black days began for Latvia. 
Vilis Latsis had long been in contact 
with the illegal Latvian Communist 
Party. The authorities made things 
hard for him, Other writers kept their 
mouths shut, or became sycophants of 
the kulak President. Vilis would not. 
He left Riga, built a house by the sea, 
and lived cut off from the world. But 









three years later, he sold his “estate,” 
returned to the capital, and began to 
rebuild his broken contacts with the 
revolutionary underground. ... 

On June 20th, 1940, a new, demo- 
cratic government, was set up in Lat- 
via, Citizens whom he knew to be de- 
voted to the cause of the people, came 
to him, and said: 

“The whole country knows you. 
You have always dreamt of a happy 
future for Latvia. That time has come. 
It’s your duty to enter the Cabinet of 
our new democratic government.” 

And that was how the longshore- 
man, stoker, brilliant writer and hero 
of the people, Vilis Latsis, became 
Minister of the Interior of the demo- 
cratic government of Latvia. Together 
with the triumphant people, he as Min- 
ister, opened the prisons and freed the 
political prisoners, the long-time lead- 
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A SPACIOUS, | simply - furnished 
room. Mechis Gedvilas, Chair- 
man of the Lithuanian Sovnarkom 
(Council of People’s Commissars) sits 
at a large table, bent over his work. 
Wrinkled brow and pursed lips give his 
face an expression of sternness and in- 
ner concentration. 

He opens the interview with a warn- 

_ing spoken with a smile. “TI have noth- 
ing new to tell you about myself, per- 
sonally. And as you can see, I have a 
lot of work to do.” 

The ringing of the phone cuts his 
sentence short. But the conversation 
we overhear is worth listening to. It is 
someone speaking for Archbishop Skvir- 
iatskas. A cloud passes over Gedvilas’ 
face. Church and state have been sep- 
arated for six months in Lithuania. Is 
it possible that some over-zealous local 
workers have interfered with the right 
of the congregation to worship? 

But it appears that the Archbishop 
wishes the Sovnarkom to sanction the 
division of the land of a certain mon- 
astery among three church parishes, so 
as to bring the size of each holding 
below the maximum permitted by law 
and thus dodge confiscation.* Gedvilas 
smiles broadly: 

“So His Eminence takes an interest 





*Epitor’s Note: Individual priests holding 
lord in their own names are regarded as farm- 
ers under the law, and are permitted to retain up 
to 75 acres. Priests actually serving at the 
altar who formerly owned no land may now 
individually be given seven and a half acres 
each of land formerly owned by the Church. 





Mecehis Gedvilas 


ers of the Communist Party of Latvia, 
staunch fighters for freedom. With 
them, he took part in the historic meet- 
ing of the National Sejm which pro- 
claimed Soviet power in Latvia. 
Today Vilis Latsis is Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
And he is one of the candidates for 
election to the Supreme Soviet of the 


USSR. 


e 

... If the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Department had known all this. 
he would have understood why thr 
new Minister smiled when he heard 
the frantic report that the red flag had 


been raised above police headquarters ° 


in the city of Ventspils. 
Translated by William Mann, 


from the Moscow Izvestia, 


December 26, 1940. 


in the secular and sinful matter of 
landholding? Be so kind as to tell the 
Archbishop on my behalf that that land 
will go to the peasants anyhow. We 
have no right to violate Soviet law for 
the sake of the church.” 

A few minutes later three stalwart 
young fellows stride in and Gedvilas 
greets them like old acquaintances. 

“Well, boys, how’s everything?” 

“We came in to say goodbye. We’re 
leaving for Moscow to study at the 


courses for ‘masters of Socialist 
labor.’ ” 
“Yes, I know. Happy journey.” 


Gedvilas takes a long, fond look at the 
three workers. ‘‘Now, don’t waste 
your time. Learn how to work like 
Stakhanovites.” 

“We won’t let you down, Comrade 
Gedvilas.” 

As the door closes behind them Ged- 
vilas turns to us: 

“Well, what do you think of those 
boys? People have changed so in these 
few months it’s hard to recognize them. 
Our people grow before one’s very 
eyes. Why, we've already been able 
to advance hundreds of workers to posi- 
tions as heads of factories, chairmen of 
local governments, official posts in the 
Commissariats. . . .” 

Only the pallor of Gedvilas’ cheeks 
reminds us of the long hours of tire- 
less work that had gone into helping 
those hundreds grow. It reminds us, 





MECHIS GEDVILAS (right) 


By Z. A. SKLEZNEV and I. MARTSINKEVIS 


too, that the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the Repub- 
lic, Mechis Gedvilas, had himself, not 
so long before, been simply a grade 
school teacher in the little town of 


Palanga. 
« 


Palanga is a town on the Baltic that 
had become fashionable, a few years 
ago, as a seaside resort. Nowhere did 


the contrast between the vulgar lux- | 


ury of the Lithuanian bourgeoisie and 
the naked poverty of the working peo- 
ple strike one as sharply as there. The 
young school teacher Gedvilas was a 
seeker after truth and justice. It was 
the children whom he taught, and in 
whom he saw the future of the coun- 
try, who decided him upon his life’s 
course. 

The day came when Smetona visited 
Palanga and the local populace was 
ordered to turn out to honor the dic- 
tator. The young school teacher failed 
to appear at the ceremonies. This be- 
havior did not escape the notice of Sme- 
tona’s vengeful henchmen. The fol- 
lowing day Gedvilas was dismissed. 
Within two months he found himself 
behind the barbed wire of the Varniai 
concentration camp. 

Gedvilas’ thinking progressed rapidly 
thereafter. He joined the ranks of the 
Communists, and began the life of an 
underground Bolshevik intellectual, a 

(Continued on page 33) 
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(Left hand panel, reading down) Farm lads from the 
Kursk region arrive in Moscow where they will study. 
Members of the trade school staff and representatives 
of trade unions and other organizations are on hand to 
welcome them. 

A student receiving a medical examination. 

The enrollment commission interviews a young recruit 
regarding his choice of a trade. 

Like father, like son. A foreman in the Stalin Auto 
Plant congratulates his son who chose to become a turner, 
his father's former trade. 


























TRADE SCHOOLS 





(Top center) A student at his morning exercises. 

(Bottom center, left) Students learning railroading re- 
ceive their uniforms. 

[Bottom center, right) Students in one of their exercise 
periods. 

(Right hand panel, reading down) A class room, 

Mequipped with working models, at the Railway School. 

» A noted Stakhanovite, Ivan Gudov, milling machine 
operator who became a deputy to the Supreme Soviet, 
pays a visit to one of the schools. 

Students at ease, in one of their recreation rooms. 











n one of the new schools of the 
Latvian SSR. 


‘HE Russian word for education is 

prosveshchenie — “enlightenment.” 
The root of this word is svet meaning 
“light.” In pedagogical literature this 
word is usually accompanied by two 
other words: vospitanie, “up-bringing,” 
from the verb pitat meaning to “nour- 
ish, feed, foster,” and obrazovanie, “to 
form,” from the root obraz meaning 
“form, shape.” 

These three words give an accurate 
picture of what Soviet education aims 
at: the fostering care of the younger 
generation, enlightening them as to the 
world about them, their place in it, its 
influence over them and their influence 
over it, what the human race has so 
far accomplished in attaining freedom 
and power over its environment, and 
so forming them that they will have 
the ability, knowledge, power and de- 
sire intelligently and persistently to 
carry forward this work in their turn. 

That is what is meant by “commu- 
nist education.” 

Every activity of the Soviet state 
has this as its aim. Every state farm, 
collective farm, every factory, every 
institution—even those for the men- 
tally deranged and the socially unfit 
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Soviet 
Edueation 


By BEATRICE KINKEAD 


In the second article of her 
series the author describes 
the organization, methods and 
curricula of Soviet schools 


(prisons) —is thus an educational in- 
stitution. Not incidentally, as life it- 
self may in a broad sense be called 
“educational,” but intentionally, with 
planned educational activities. 

In writing about education in the 
Soviet Union one must, therefore, state 
what particular branch of Soviet edu- 
cation one is going to discuss. This 
article deals specifically with the schools, 


Organization 


The Central Planning Commission, 


union, has a_ social-cultural section. 
This section plans the education for 
the whole USSR—the number of new 
schools to be built, the kind of schools, 
whether primary, secondary or higher 
institutions; how many pupils are to be 
cared for, and up to what grades and in 
what localities education shall be com- 
pulsory, etc. This department also sets 
the sum to be allotted from the central 
treasury to each republic for education. 

The executors of this plan are the 
Commissariats of Education of the sev- 
eral republics. The Commissariat of 
Education of the RSFSR is the most 
influential of all commissariats, and in 
practice, it is almost the same as a fed- 
eral commissariat, so uniformly are its 
practices adopted by the other commis- 
sariats. However, it has not the power 
to enforce its program and there are 
variations in the different republics, due 
to the Soviet policy of fostering na- 
tional culture and respecting special 
national problems. 

The head of the Commissariat of 
Education, in Russian Narkompros, 
(compound abbreviation of three Rus- 
sian words meaning “People’s Com- 
missariat of Education’’), is appointed 
by the Central Executive Committee of 
the Supreme Soviet of the republics. 
He is assisted by two vice-commissars. 
The Commissariat of Education is 


which plans the economy for the whole : 


In the Timiriazev Agricultural Academy, 
Moscow. 


divided into various sub-departments. 
There are sub-departments for the 
various grades, as follows: pre-school, 
for children from four to eight, (pre- 
vious to that children are under the 
care of the Commissariat of Health) ; 
elementary, for those from eight up to 
the age of twelve; incomplete second- 
ary, for those from twelve to fifteen; 
complete secondary, for those from 
fifteen to eighteen. There are also 
sub-departments for higher education, 
(technical colleges, universities) and for 
technicums (corresponding to technical 
high schools) and normal schools. 
Then there are departments in charge 
of theaters, moving pictures, publica- 
tions. There is also a separate depart- 
ment for adult education. 

Working with the Commissariat is 
an advisory committee of experts in 
different fields, 

The Commissariats of Education 
have authority over the issues of text- 
kooks, and decide upon curricula, 
length of school year, and such ques- 
tions. 

Under the Republic Commissariats 
of Education are the regional, district 
and local Educational Departments, 
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appointed by their respective Central 
Executive Committees. These have au- 
thority over such matters as concern 
the given region, district, or locality, 
i.e, school equipment, buildings and 
appointment of teachers. 

The principal of a school, whose title 
is director, is appointed by the local 
Educational Department. Teachers are 
appointed by the director of the school 
with the approval of the local Educa- 
tional Department. The director is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
school and is accountable to the local 
Educational Department, to the School 
Council (made up of teachers), and to 
the local Parents’ Council, which works 
closely with the School Council. Great 
importance is attached to the necessity 
for cooperation between the school and 
the home. 


The Commissariat of Education 
finances teachers’ salaries and school 
equipment. In practice, financial aid 
comes from other sources also. Trade 


unions, cooperative societies, and par- - 


ents’ associations contribute to school 
building, equipment, and upkeep. 
Until recently no tuition was charged 
in any school beyond the pre-school. 
Tuition, graded according to income 
of the family, has always been charged 
in nursery schools and kindergartens. 
But, in October, 1940, the decree* 
establishing new, free vocational schools 
for the training of a reserve labor 
force, provided that: ‘““The rise in the 
living standards of the people and the 
rise in educational expenditures on the 
part of the Soviet State made it neces- 
sary that part of the expenses of tui- 
tion in secondary schools and higher 


_ *See SRT, January, 1941. “The Labor Reserve 
Schools Open,” by Jessica Smith, and SRT 
March, 1941: “Watch Our Smoke,” by Anna 
Louise Strong. 


educational institutions should be borne 
by the working people themselves.” Ac- 
cordingly, except for “A” students, that 
is, students whose grades are at least 
two-thirds “A” and one-third “B,” who 
cannot afford to pay for tuition, stu- 
dents in the 8th, 9th, and 10th grades 
of the secondary school pay 200 rubles 
a year in Moscow, Leningrad, and the 
republic capitals, 150 rubles per year 
elsewhere. In higher educational insti- 
tutions, the tuition is 400 and 300 
rubles, respectively. Students of art, 
drama, music, etc. pay 500 rubles per 
year, Correspondence courses are half 
this rate, 


By the same decree stipends for stu- 
dents in the secondary and higher in- 
stitutions were limited to students dis- 
tinguished by their ability and devotion 
to work. Here “A” students will still 
receive stipends and, in case of need, 
free tuition. 

It is expected that this change to- 
gether with the simultaneous opening 
of the free vocational schools, will tend 
to stimulate higher scholarship stand- 
ards and encourage participation in in- 
dustry, where there is a serious need 
for more trained personnel, (and where 
further educational opportunities are 
provided), by those less suited for an 
academic career, 


The Schools 


Nursery schools and kindergartens 
provide for the care and training of 
children up to the age of eight years. 

Beyond that age come ten years of 
school, divided into: elementary, four 
years; incomplete secondary, three 
years; complete secondary, three years. 
Upon finishing the complete secondary 
school students go, according to their 


Applicants for admission to Moscow's Institute of Transport Engineers are acquainted with its laboratory by an instructor 


inclinations and ability and with the ° 





advice of counselors, either to a higher 
technical institution (VTUZ) or a 
university (VUZ). There is also the 
wide. network of technicums which 
provide a four-year course, including 
general education and specialized train- 
ing, for students who have completed 
the seven-year school. During the regu- 
lar ten years of schooling there are fre- 
quent vocational tests so that by the 
time the ten-year school is finished 
pupils have had a good chance to find 
out where their interests and abilities 
lie. Only those with good records of 
scholarship and conscientious interest 
in their work are admitted to the high- 
er institutions. The others can find 
useful and suitable work in active pro- 
ductive work and if, later, they find 
they need to return to higher schools 
for further education, they are able to 
do so at any time. 


Schools open in September, with 
great fanfare. The opening day of 
school is celebrated by fetes and par- 
ades all over the city and the entire 
population joins in rejoicing with the 
children that their schools are again 
opening to receive them. Special per- 
formances are given in theaters and 
moving picture houses for them, special 
programs planned in the parks of cul- 
ture and rest. Like most European 
schools, work begins at eight in the 
morning. There are still some schools 
which have to run on two shifts, but it 
is not intended to keep up this practice 
and schools are being built at a rapid 
rate. The intention is that for the 
child the school shall be the place where 
he spends most of his waking day, 
where he finds both work and recrea- 
tion. Due to the fact that there are 


so many extra-curricular activities, it is 
not unusual for children to leave home 





shortly before eight in the morning 
and not return again until about six 
in the evening. Hot meals are pro- 
vided in the school restaurants, for 
which a small fee is charged where the 
family income can stand it, otherwise 
either the parents trade-union bears the 
expense or the school makes no charge. 
The latter is, however, exceptional as, 
since there are jobs for everyone in the 
Soviet Union, most parents are quite 
able to pay for these meals. 

The school year consists of 196 days, 
with a spring, fall, and winter vacation. 
The activities planned for school chil- 
dren during vacations will be discussed 
later on. The school day in elementary 
schools is divided into four periods of 
45 minutes each, with three recess 
periods, one of ten minutes during the 
morning, a luncheon period of 30 min- 
utes about eleven o'clock, and two re- 
cesses of ten minutes each during the 
afternoon session. In large schools these 
recess periods have to be staggered so 
all the children can be accommodated 
in the school dining room without 
crowding. Such studies as language 
and arithmetic, which require more in- 
tensive concentration, are given during 
the earlier periods. Drawing, singing, 
and physical culture come in the later 
hours of the day when the children are 
more likely to be tired and less able to 
concentrate. 

The following table gives the dis- 
tribution of the hours for elementary 
schools: 


Grade 

Subject I II II IV 
Russian Language.... 10 10 8/6 7 
Avathmetic ...0<<cs.0% 5 5 5 6 
Science (nature study) — — 2 Z 
ETSI TE a — 2 2 
Geography .......... — a 2 2 
a, TTT OTe 2 ,.2 —- =— 
eee 1 1 1 1 
SUocts ae 1 1 1 1 
Physical Culture...... | 1 1 1 

20 2 20 22 


Note that in the fourth year two 
extra periods per week are given. These 
two periods are devoted to drawing, 
singing, and physical culture. There is 
a slight difference in the program of 
country schools which have a total of 
3,202 hours for the four grades in the 
school year as compared with 3,215 for 
city schools. 


Methods 


Reading is taught analytically. First 
a word is pronounced orally, then 
broken down, still orally, into its syl- 
lables, which are in turn broken down 
into their letters. Only after this oral 
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analysis is the word printed and writ- 
ten. The child learns to read both 
printing and script simultaneously. 
Spelling and grammar are not taught 
as separate subjects but are gradually 
introduced into the language study as 
an integral part of it. In the first and 
second years before science is begun 
as a formal study, nature study 
taught along with language work. But 
reading must always be accompanied 
by direct acquaintance with the object: 
read about. This is done through ex- 
cursions into the country, observation 
of animals and growing things in the 
school plot and gardens, etc. 

The political slant is not stressed at 
all during these first two years. Of 
course, there are the celebrations on the 
national holidays which have a political 
content, and there are often political 
angles to the plays and movies for chil- 
dren, but their attention is not called 
especially to this subject until later 
when the study of history and geog- 
raphy begins, during the last two years 
of the elementary school when the chil- 
dren are from ten to twelve years old. 
In addition to the regular reading books 
supplementary reading is not only ad- 
vised, a certain minimum is required, 
and the children are trained from the 
beginning of this supplementary read- 
ing to understand and discuss the con- 
tent of the books they read. As soon 
as they are able to do so they keep 
note books in which they list the books 
they read, give something about the life 
and times of the authors, summarize 
the contents of the book and end by 
telling why they either liked or disliked 
the book. 


Literature 


Among the authors listed for sup- 
plementary reading during the element- 
ary grades are: Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, (all the fairy tales), Grimm’s 
Tales, selected stories from Victor 
Hugo, Perrault’s fairy tales, Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” Kipling’s “Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi” and the Mowgli stories, 
Jack London’s “The Wolf” and some 
other similar stories of adventure 
and animal life, “Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen,” Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s 
Travels,” several books by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson on wild life, Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn” (prime favorites in the 
Soviet Union, published in editions of 
half a million and never enough to sup- 
ply the demand), Jules Verne, who has 
always been the favorite author of both 


pre-revolutionary and post-revolution- 
ary Russian children. Of Russian 
classics Pushkin, Nekrassov, Lermontov 
and even one poem of Tiouchev are rec- 
ommended. Pushkin’s fairy tales are 
stressed, and, of course, the fables of 
Krylov, which are learned by heart as 
French children learn their LaFon- 
taine. Besides Pushkin’s tales, and 
some of his poems with beautiful de- 
scriptions of nature, his story about the 
Pugachev rebellion, “The Captain’s 
Daughter,” is on the list. In prose, 
stories by Tolstoy, Gorky, Turgeniev 
are included. ‘There is even one story 
by the famous French writer Ouida on 
the list. There are many more classi- 
cal authors included than Soviet writ- 
ers. The latter are represented, among 
others, by: Marshak, Ilyin, Mayakov- 
sky (who wrote the famous poem “To 
Children’), Chukovsky, Gaidar, Kas- 
sil, Bianki . . . Ilyin has more titles 
on the list than any other Soviet writer. 


He has been called the “Father of Chil- 


_dren’s Literature.” In American 


schools, too, Ilyin’s books about science 
are found in many school libraries. 


Science 


In the third and fourth years two 
periods per week are given to science. 
The aim is not only to familiarize the 
child with some of the more fundamen- 
tal principles but also to introduce him 
to laboratory work and get him used 
to performing simple experiments him- 
self and to making and recording ob- 
servations, since the study of science is 
going to make up a large part of his 
school work in the next six years. Dur- 
ing these first two years the work is 
concentrated on the study of soil (in- 
cluding rocks, soil erosion, and such 
things, thus introducing him to the 
study of geology), water, air, electric- 
ity, and anatomy and physiology of ani- 
mals of the neighborhood, as well as 
general study of the life habits of ani- 
mals and birds, etc. In physiology ap- 
plication is made to care of their own 
bodies and measures for protection of 
the children’s health and the health of 
the community. Simple experiments 
are made in a laboratory, such as ex- 
panding water with heat, finally turn- 
ing it into steam, and reconverting the 
steam by letting it settle on the sides 
of some cold body, and on the elasticity 
of steam and air. The experiment to 
demonstrate the latter is to make a pop- 
gun. Visits are made to gullies and 
ditches in the neighborhood to observe 
the effects of erosion, and samples of 
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various soils and rocks are brought in- 
to the laboratory and studied. This 
nature work is mainly directed to study 
of the immediate neighborhood. Ex- 
cursions are a regular part of the school 
work and collections are made of speci- 
mens of harmful and beneficial insects. 
The making of herbaria to show the 
development of plants from the seed to 
the flowering and fruiting time is re- 
quired work. ‘This work is closely 
linked up with the regional museums 
which are distributed throughout the 
whole Soviet Union, which both teach 
the local inhabitants the known facts 
about the section of the country where 
they live, and carry. on an intensive 
study of local history and resources. 

The study of electricity begins with 
observations of thunder and lightning 
storms, getting small electric charges 
by friction and other simple electrical 
experiments. In zoology and physiol- 
ogy skeletons of animals of the neigh- 
borhood are studied and compared 
with one another and with a human 
skeleton, etc. Films and magic lan- 
tern projections are used, where possi- 
ble, to aid in a fuller understanding of 
life than it is possible for them to get 
at first hand at this early age. 


History and Other Studies 


Especial emphasis is laid on the prop- 
er presentation and study of history. 
It is begun as a formal study in the 
third and continued in the fourth years 
of the elementary school. Only the his- 
tory of their own country is studied 
during this time. It is divided into 
two parts: first, from 911 to the sec- 
ond half of the 17th century; second, 
from Peter the Great to the present 
time. In teaching the history of the 
past of Russia the aim is not merely 
to acquaint the pupils with the bare 
facts and dates, but by means of con- 
temporary literature, pictures, moving 
pictures and so on to impart a vivid 
realization of what life was like in 
those old days when peasants were bit- 
terly exploited serfs, half starved, beat- 
en, killed even by their lords; to bring 
alive the heroic struggles of those ear- 
lier days, the fierce fights of the work- 
ers behind the barricades in Moscow 
and other cities during the revolution 
of 1905; and to make a part of the 
children’s own experience the joy of the 
delegates to the Second Congress of 
Soviets on October 25, 1917, when 
Lenin announced the successful victory 
of the socialist revolution. 

The text-book used for teaching the 
History of the USSR, from 1917 to 
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the present time, is by Professor Shes- 
takov, and was prepared under the di- 
rect supervisions of the Central Com 
mittee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. Here for the first time 
scientific communism, Marxism-Lenin- 

ism-Stalinism, is formally studied, and 

the foundations of theoretical education 

are laid, 

Geography is also regarded as one 
of the most important studies during 
the third and fourth years. The aim is 
to make the child familiar with the 
map of the world, special attention 
being given to the cartography, physical 
geography, and, naturally to the polit- 
ical and economic geography of the So- 
viet Union. The Soviet Union, as a 
whole, and each republic in particular, 
are studied with a view not only to 
learning rivers, cities, boundaries, but 
in order to learn what the possible re- 
sources of the country are, how far they 
have been exploited and what tasks lie 
ahead when these children have taken 
their places in the working world of 
their parents and older relatives. This 
idea is constantly kept before all school 
children, that they are in the future 
going to take the places of those work- 
ers now engaged in production, and 
hence their job for the moment is to 
prepare themselves for the intelligent, 
honorable and glorious fulfilment of 
their tasks as Soviet citizens. 

Also, ‘Geography, properly taught, 
can be a potent means of inculcating 
communist principles. It helps the child 
to a correct understanding of the na- 
tionalities policy of Lenin and Stalin 
(when he studies about the life in the 
various national republics), makes them 
ardent patriots of the USSR and pre- 
pares them to take an active part in the 
work of socialist construction.” (From 
introduction to the decree of May 16, 
1934, on the teaching of geography in 
elementary and intermediate schools. ) 

Arithmetic is taught every day dur- 
ing the whole four years. Complete 
mastery of the four fundamental proc- 
esses is required. During the last year 
fractions and decimals, the metric sys- 
tem, percentage and some elementary 
geometry are studied. The main prin- 
ciple of instruction in this field is: 
“Never go on to the next step until the 
preceding step is thoroughly mastered.” 

Drawing, music, and physical culture 
have each an hour per week during 
the entire four years in the regular cur- 
riculum. But much more time is spent 
on them through the many circles to 
which an article will be devoted later. 
Visitors to Soviet schools are invaria- 



























































(Reading down) In a chemistry laboratory — 

In a collective farm school in Tadzhikistan 

—A new school in Engels, capital of the 
Volga German Republic 


bly delighted with the uniformly ex- 
cellent and spontaneous drawing, sing- 
ing and dancing of Soviet children. 
Discipline 

Discipline rests finally with the class- 
room teacher. But every class has a 
committee of pupils who actually as- 
sume most of the responsibility for the 
behavior of the class. This commit- 
tee has regular meetings, some with the 
teacher, and takes up and decides on 
all questions of class-room discipline. 

When a teacher or a visitor enters a 
class room the children stand respect- 
fully, sitting down again when the vis- 
itor is seated. Recitations are carried 
on in about the same way as in Ameri- 
can schools, The atmosphere, while 
perhaps freer, is much the same as that 
in an American class room. This 
writer once heard Pinkevich, a leading 
pedagogical authority, giving a lecture 
in Moscow University on his observa- 
tions of class room relations between 
teacher and pupil in foreign countries, 
and he expressed himself as very pleased 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Soviet Georgia celebrates the anniversary of 
its Socialist freedom, won twenty years ago 


OME ten years ago Sunday sup- 

plements in American newspapers 
carried sensational stories that descend- 
ants of the crusaders, still living as 
their medieval forefathers did, were to 
be seen sallying from turreted castles, 
in full armor, in the far-away Caucasus 
mountains. ‘Trimmed of exaggeration 
these stories had some truth. ‘There 
were still inaccessible mountain villages 
then, especially among the Pshavs and 
Khevsurs in Soviet Georgia, where 
civilization had to cross eight hundred 
years of feudal and capitalist stagna- 
tion in a few years of Soviet progress. 

It is believed that the Pshavs and 
Khevsurs may be descendants of Cru- 
sader bands who were forced into the 
mountains by the victorious Turks. If 
so, they constitute another of the many 
human deposits left in Georgia by cen- 
turies of bloody history; that country 
having been the battleground of con- 
flicting empires and the pathway of 
human migrations for thousands of 
years. In Georgia’s population of 
some three and a half million no less 
than thirty distinct nationalities are 
counted. Its language, which con- 
tains contributions from many others, 
has its closest kinship with that of the 
Basques in the Pyrenees, at the other 
end of Europe. 

It is because of this diversity of na- 
tionalities that the role of the great 
Georgian, Stalin, takes on a_ special 
significance. Stalin’s activities, which 
began at the age of fifteen, and in the 
course of which he suffered many ar- 
rests and many terms of imprisonment 
and exile, brought him, in a particu- 
larly immediate and concentrated man- 
ner, at grips with what was to be one 
of the major Soviet problems. The 
solution of this problem, the equal, vol- 
untary association of many peoples of 
different nationality, was essential to 
the success of socialism. It was Stalin’s 
remarkable understanding of the criti- 
cal nature and complexity of the prob- 
lem that made its successful solution 
possible. 

Lenin, who wrote admiringly to 
Gorky of one of Stalin’s earliest writ- 
ings on this problem, also frequently 
pointed to the Caucasian working class 
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movement led by Stalin, as a model of 
proletarian internationalism. ‘Thus, 
one of the greatest Soviet achievements, 
the free union of nationalities of many 
diverse origins, languages, religions and 
cultures was shaped and tested by Stal- 
in in meeting the problems of the com- 
plex Georgian situation. 

In Georgian history this achievement 
of putting internationalism into prac- 
tice and this leader under whose guid- 
ance it was accomplished, will rank 
among her greatest contributions to 
human welfare. 


A Colorful History 


The Georgians are believed to be 
descended from the Hittites who had 
a developed civilization in the second 
millenium, B.C., and an imperial state 
strong enough to challenge Babylon 
and Assyria. Greek contacts with 
Georgia came early, probably about 
1000 B.C. In the legend of Prome- 
theus Greek mythology places the ori- 
gin of European civilization in the 
mountain crags of Georgia; and the 
wealth of Georgia was symbolized in 
another Greek legend, that of Jason 
and his Argonants who found the Gold- 
en Fleece at Colchis on the Black Sea 
Coast where the Greeks established 
trading posts and colonies. 

This will serve to suggest something 
of the long and colorful history of 
Georgia. As a glance at the map will 
show, the Caucasus is a large isthmus 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, 
(a sort of natural bridge between the 
plains of Europe and Asia Minor) ; 
and through its East-West Passes, a 
land route for the commerce of the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea coun- 
tries, with Persia, India and Central 
Asia. The possession of these trade 
routes was a prize for which great 
empires fought: Greeks, Persians, Ro- 
mans, Byzantines, Arabs, Turks, and 
Mongols. In the main, in olden times, 
the struggle was between Rome and 
the inheritor of her empire, Byzantium, 
and Persia. Later, the struggle was 
mainly between Turkey and Persia un- 
til tsarist Russia entered the scene in 
the beginning of the 18th century. 

Tsarist Russia fought both Turkey 
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and Persia and would have wrested 
still more from these crumbling empires 
if they had not been backed up by Eng- 
land. For the English this was part of 
their continent-wide rivalry with the 
tsarist empire for the overlordship of 
Asia. After the tsar’s defeat by the 
Japanese there was an agreement be- 
tween the British and tsarist empires 
which divided Persia between them in- 
to spheres of influences and stabilized 
the status quo in the Caucasus. This 
agreement aligned them both with 
France against their common new im- 
perialist rival, Germany. 

In the last century the lure to im- 
perialism was not trade routes, which 
had shifted to other parts of the world, 
but the oil of Baku, the manganese of 
Chiaturi, the coal of Tkvarcheli and 
other rich natural resources. It was 
for these that Britain landed troops, 
armed the White armies and supported 
as long as she could puppet states in 
the Caucasus. 


Struggles for Freedom 


It may seem from the foregoing that 
Georgia was always under foreign dom- 
ination. This is not the case. Aided 
by the rugged character of their coun- 
try—the Caucasus having the highest 
mountain ranges in Europe—the Geor- 
gian people managed to maintain a cer- 
tain measure of freedom even during 
periods of subjection. Throughout 
their history their struggle for inde- 
pendence is a major note. For four cen- 
turies, from the 9th to the 13th, they 
enjoyed actual independence. At first 
this was an independence of little feu- 
dal holdings, which gradually consoli- 
dated into a kingdom. After varying 
fortunes in the period between the 11th 
and 13th century it even became strong 
enough to practice the game of Empire 
on its own. 

More important, it was in this pe- 
riod of national independence and unity 
that ancient Georgia had its Golden 
Age. The Renaissance actually came 
first to Georgia, some centuries before 
it reached Western Europe. Among its 
great contributions was the work of 
Shota Rustaveli, one of the great poets 
of the world, whose 750th anniversary 
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| (Upper left) The manganese deposits 
t; me —. ~~. at Chiaturi, Georgia, are a_ third 
tf \4 wa “a ie. J of the world's total. Photo shows load- 
y Ta fie “= ing manganese ore at one of the 

pen. . all fe Chiaturi mines. 
NM ee ‘ (Upper right) Lemon groves in 
SS is Winter dress. The trees are covered 
with white sacking as a _ protection - 

against frost. 

(Center) Tea harvesting on one of 
the Georgian collective farm planta- 
tions. 

(Lower left) Tbilisi, Georgia, has one 
of the fourteen children's railroads op- 
erated by children as a recreational 
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Georgia 


widened landscaped squares are rising 
everywhere as ancient Tbilisi is recon- 


structed according to a modern plan. 
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In its twenty years of Socialist 
progress Georgia has become a highly 
industrialized country. Its agriculture 
has simultaneously been transformed. 
It has become famous for its citrus 
fruits, tea and other subtropical crops. 
Expanding economic life has been ac- 
companied by a cultural renaissance. 
Its ancient cities are being recon- 
structed in accord with modern 
standards of good living. 
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was celebrated throughout the USSR, 
in 1938. This showed to what heights 
the nation could rise in freedom; and 
new proof is afforded in the amazing 
progress of the Georgian people in their 
twenty years of Soviet freedom, the 
commemoration of which was celebra- 
ted in Georgia, and fraternally through- 
out the USSR in February this year. 

Of the great empires which over- 
whelmed this small mountain people, 
the tsarist empire was the most brutal. 
It added the modern oppression of capi- 
talist exploitation and the Russifier’s 
cultural oppression to the older forms. 
Tsarism used many tricks of dividing 
the people, in order to maintain its im- 
perial rule. It used class divisions, fa- 
voring the landlords. In a decree issued 
in 1842, for example, the peasant was 
bound by law to the local landlord. In 
land grabs from the peasant, Georgian 
aristocrats as well as Russian got a 
share. The aristocracy was further fa- 
vored in the tax schedules. Then, so 
that the Georgians should feel hemmed 
in by strangers and have these groups 
draw their hatred, colonies of Germans, 
Russian religious sects, Anatolian 
Greeks and Turkish Armenians, were 
settled in the border districts. At the 
same time the Georgian language was 
prohibited in the courts and in other 
organs of administration, and was re- 
stricted or suppressed in schools, the- 
aters and publications. 

All this, however, failed to break the 
spirit of the people. Between 1804 
and 1914 there were twelve insurrec- 
tionary movements and two more dur- 
ing the World War. Reports of the 
tsarist general Vorontsov Dashkov, 
during the 1904-5 insurrection, testify 
both to the wide character of the 
movement and the maltreatment which 
helped to call it forth: 


I immediately declared martial law in 
Tiflis. ... At the same time, part of 
the Tiflis Gubernia, and the whole of the 
Kutais Gubernia, were swept by re- 
volts of the rural population; these re- 
volts were accompanied by the wrecking 
of landlords’ mansions, the refusal of 
the peasants to pay taxes, their refusal 
to recognize their rural authorities, the 
forcible seizure of private land and the 
wholesale felling of trees in state and 
private woods. ... In Tiflis, Baku and 
other towns in the Region, strikes of 
workers in all trades including domestic 
servants, were a daily occurrence... . 

In Transcaucasia, and particularly in 
Georgia, the serfs were emancipated on 
terms that were particularly advantage- 
ous for the landlords and disadvan- 
tageous for the peasants . . . moreover, 
the peasant’s obligations to the landlords 
became more onerous than they were un- 
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der serfdom. ... The state taxes are 
collected by fair means or foul. If any 
trees grow on the peasants’ lots those 
lots immediately come under the forest 
tax; if another part of the lot is covered 
with water owing to a river changing 
its course, it comes under the fishing tax. 
. .. Things have reached such a state 
that walnut trees, planted and reared by 
the peasants themselves, on the:r own 
land, come under the tax. 

The peasants, whose land amounts to 
twice the area of that owned by private 
landlords, pay twenty times as much as 
the latter in money taxes alone. 


Under the Menshevik Rule 


After the Kevolution the border re- 
gions of old Russia, being more acces- 
sible to the interventionists, fell into 
the hands of bourgeois elements. Thus 
what happened in Finland and the Bal- 
tic states and, for a shorter time, in the 
Ukraine, also happened in Georgia and 
the other Transcaucasian countries. In 
Georgia the controlling group were 
the Mensheviks whose rule touched 
bottom in sycophancy toward Western 
imperialism. 

First the Georgian Mensheviks invi- 
ted the Germans. The Menshevik 
leader, Noah Jordania, declared at the 
first session of the Georgian assembly: 

I know that enemies will say we are 
on the side of the imperialists. I must, 
therefore, categorically declare here: I 
prefer the imperialists of the West to 
the fanatics of the East. 

Lenin characterized Jordania’s col- 
laboration with the Germans as “an 
alliance of German bayonets with the 
Menshevik government against the 
Bolshevik workers and peasants.” 

The Menshevik preference for West- 
ern imperialism was _ indiscriminate. 
When the defeated Germans left, the 
British were invited in. British im- 
perialists licked their lips. At a share- 
holders’ meeting of an English oil trust, 
Herbert Ellen, British chairman of a 
Baku oil company, said: 

Never in the history of the British 
Isles has there been such a favorable 
opportunity for the peaceful penetration 
of British influence, and for the creation 
of a second India, or second Egypt. 

But willing as both sides were for 
this shameful association they were un- 
able to carry it through. The inter- 
ventionists and White armies were be- 
ing cleared out of Russia. At home 
Western imperialism was being checked 
by the exhaustion and protest of their 
own peoples. As imperialist support 
was withdrawn the Transcaucasian 
puppet governments toppled one after 
the other. The first to fall was Dag- 
estan; next came Azerbaidzhan; then 





Armenia. They tried to carry on a 
shadowy existence in Georgia whose 
Menshevik government supported them 
in intrigues against the new Soviet gov- 
ernments established in their countries. 
But it was a frail support. The turn 
of the Georgian Mensheviks was at 
hand. In 1920 the Menshevik govern- 
ment announced: “We are not merely 
approaching a collapse. We are al- 
ready collapsing.” 

The imperialist countries heard the 
appeal but their own post-war difficul- 
ties made it possible for them to offer 
little more than sympathy. <A_ few 
months later, in February 1921, the 
Georgian people took control at last 
and established a Soviet government. 


Devastation 


The three years of Menshevik mis- 
government had been a national calam- 
ity. Much even of the country’s slen- 
der food stocks had been handed over to 
the interventionist armies. Too feeble 
to be independent, but with large bour- 
geois appetites, the Georgian Menshe- 
viks coveted the possessions of their sim- 
ilar puppet bourgeois neighbors, Arme- 
nia under Dashnak and Azerbaidzhan 
under Mussatavist rule. One of the 
items of loot was the Transcaucasus 
railroad. With the three governments 
grabbing at it, rolling stock, material 
and roadbeds were spoiled. The rail- 
road stopped running. Economic life 
was paralyzed. And the three petty 
little capitalisms had only one solution 
to the problem, a succession of bloody 
little wars. At home their answer to 
the starvation and protest of the peo- 
ple was brutal punitive expeditions. 
This entry is from the diary of the 
Georgian Menshevik leader Jugeli, 
who led one of the expeditions: 


Now it is night. Fires can be seen on 
all sides, houses of rebels burning. .. . 
I look on with a calm heart and a clear 
conscience. 

In this bloody repression Musha, one 
of Georgia’s largest and oldest towns, 
was reduced to a heap of ruins. Doz- 
ens of villages were razed and their 
populations exterminated. When So- 
viet rule was established it had to re- 
organize a people whose economy had 
been destroyed and whose very land 
was strewn with ashes. 


Soviet Georgia 


The new Georgian Soviet Republic 
entered into an alliance with Soviet 
Russia. In the following year it united 
with Soviet Armenia and Soviet Azer- 
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baidzhan to form the Transcaucasian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. At 
the end of the year the Federation 
joined with Soviet Russia, Soviet 
Ukraine and Soviet Byelo-Russia to 
form the USSR. Soviet Georgia re- 


mained part of the Transcaucasian * 


SFSR until 1936 when, under the new 
Stalin Constitution, the federation was 
dissolved and its three members recon- 
stituted as separate constituent republics 
of the USSR. 

Today Soviet Georgia, with a pop- 
ulation of 3,542,300 on an area of 27,- 
027 square miles, a little less than 
Maine, is the most densely populated 
of the three Transcaucasian states. The 
variety of its national groups has al- 
ready been commented upon. Two, the 
Abkhazians and the Adzharians are or- 
ganized in Autonomous Republics with- 
in Soviet Georgia and another, the 
South Ossetians, into an Autonomous 
Region. Other national groups include 
Armenians and Russians. Climatically 
Georgia is divided into five almost 
equal zones, depending upon elevation. 
The zone below 500 feet is sub-tropi- 
cal; the zone above 5900 feet is sub- 
Arctic. ‘The country has an abundant 
rainfall because the moisture carried by 
the winds from the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas is barred by the mountain 
walls and falls on Georgia’s slopes. Be- 
cause of this abundant rainfall Soviet 
Georgia has the most luxurious vegeta- 
tion of the entire USSR. 


Twenty Years of Progress 


Its twenty Soviet years have proved 
for Soviet Georgia a period of rapid 
and steady economic and cultural ad- 
vance. Its prosperity is reflected in its 
vital statistics. ‘There has been a gain 
of over a third in its population in these 
twenty years. Its industrial progress 
is steeply charted in the figures. Its 
production increased 26 fold over tsar- 
ist times. In the famous Chiaturi man- 
ganese mines, containing a third of the 
world’s known deposits, output has ris- 
en from 385,000 metric tons in 1913, 
when it was owned and operated by 
foreign capitalists, to 1,650,000 tons 
under Soviet management. Soviet 
production, however, did not start from 
the 385,000 figure. It started from 
zero, for under the Menshevik govern- 
ment work had been suspended and the 
shafts and machinery were damaged 
and in disrepair. In the same period 
electric power production has increased 
37.5 times. New industries have been 
started, including oil extraction, min- 
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Georgian dancers in one of the annual folk festivals of the Caucasian peoples 


ing for coal, sulphur and barites, oil 
refining, chemical industries, the smelt- 
ing of ferro-alloys, the manufacture of 
machine tools, cement, cellulose and pa- 
per products, textile industries working 
silk and wool, and canneries, wineries 
and tea and tobacco factories. 

It has been Soviet policy to make up 
for the inequitable development in old 
Russia, where oppressed regions were 
held down in the status of colonial raw 
material producers, by pressing indus- 
trial development at an even higher 
pace than in Central Russia. ‘Thus, 
when the average increase in produc- 
tion for the USSR in the first Five 
Year Plan was 506 per cent over the 
period of 1921-25, in Georgia it was 
934 per cent. In 1934, when the gen- 
eral production increase over 1933 was 
19.4 per cent, in Georgia it was 32 per 
cent. 

More extraordinary still is the rec- 
ord of progress in agriculture which 
has undergone a transformation even 
more sweeping than the rest of the 
USSR. Formerly Georgia chiefly grew 
grain crops on soil better suited to the 
vastly more profitable sub-tropical and 
industrial crops. Today Georgia has 
become the Soviet California, famous 
for its citrus fruits and its wines. It is 
famous, too, for its tea, its tobacco, its 
tung trees, yielding oil for quick drying 
paints, its ramie yielding hemp fibres, 
its gutta percha, its bamboo, its euca- 
lyptus, and its cinchona plants yielding 
quinine, which Georgian agriculturists, 
in order to grow it in their climate, 
have transformed from a tree to an 
annual shrub! Astonishingly enough 
while this immense new agricultural 
wealth has been added grain crops have 
not only not been sacrificed but have 
shown a 50 per cent increase! 

This has been accomplished by col- 
lective farming and the machinery and 





science that collective farming makes 
possible ; and by swamp clearance proj- 
ects which have added to the Republic’s 
arable land. The drainage projects 
have a health objective as well. Be- 
cause of the heavy rainfall the Geor- 
gian lowlands are swampy. Almost 
the whole Colchis area along the Black 
Sea coast is a soaking marshland. Un- 
til recently malaria was endemic. 
Malaria has now been virtually elim- 
inated. Dams totalling 72 miles and 
drainage canals totalling 459 miles had 
already been constructed in 1939. 
100,000 acres of reclaimed land had 
been brought under the plow of a total 
of 546,000 acres. The remaining 
marshland is treated both with oil 
spraying and with fish spawn that feed 
on mosquito larvae. Over the drained 
area and, indeed throughout Georgia, 
groves of eucalyptus are grown. The 
scent of these trees repel mosquitoes, 
they yield an important industrial oil, 
and they have the characteristic of ab- 
sorbing large quantities of water from 


the soil, sucking it up like pumps. 


The results are to be seen in the rich 
fields and prosperous look of the vil- 
lages. They can also be seen on the ° 
charts. In the last seven years the cash 
income of collective farms increased six- 
fold. There were 9 millionaire kolk- 
hozes in 1936; two years later there 
were 37.. These thriving kolkhozes 
not only have schools, kindergartens, 
clubs, theaters, maternity homes and 
hospitals; frequently they operate saw 
mills and brick yards and other local 
consumers’ goods industries, and main- 
tain, on the mountain slopes or on the 
seashore, their own rest homes and sani- 
tariums. 

Health resorts, in fact, constitute one 
of the most important subsidiary indus- 
tries of Soviet Georgia which not only 
(Continued on page 33) 
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THE RED ARMY 
(Continued from page 13) 


and Kiev (the two nerve-centers of the 
Western front) by beautiful military 
roads, The speed and efficiency of col- 
lective road-building (executed by prac- 
tically the entire population of a given 
area) can be gauged by the completion 
in something like three months of a 
300-mile highway over 10,000 foot 
passes in the Pamirs, between Stalina- 
bad and Horog, along the border of 
Afghanistan. The high degree of the 
Red Army’s motorization (remember 
—over 13 HP per man!) will enable 
the highways to take a tremendous 
load off the railroads. 

The motorization of agriculture will 
enable the collective farmer reservists 
and recruits to reach railroad stations 
incomparably quicker than the peasants 
of 1914 did, plodding on foot or riding 
in horse carts for days. 

The great system of interior water 
communications, linking the Arctic 
Ocean, the Baltic, the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, will take care of the trans- 
port of part of the heavy goods and 
materials. This system carried 18 mil- 
lion tons in 1928 and 67 million tons 
in 1937. 

Military air-transport, not to be 
despised after the campaign in Crete, 
will move along the huge network of 
Soviet airlines which grew from 19,- 
000 miles in 1932 to 62,000 miles in 
1937 when it carried 47,000 tons. 

While it is impossible here to de- 
scribe the mobilization potential of 
Soviet industry, it is, perhaps, sufficient 
to quote the well-known German mili- 
tary writer, A. Just, (“Militaermacht 
der Sowjet-Union,’ Breslau, 1935): 


“The transition from peace to war will 


probably be easier for the Soviet Union 
than for any other country in the 


* world.” 


And, finally, we come to “point C”’ 
in the process of mobilization, i.e., the 
creation of war morale. There are two 
ways to prepare a contender for a com- 
petition: you either train him or dope 
him (whether it be a horse, or a 
soldier). The former is done by a long 
and systematic process of development 
and education. The latter—by means 
of brass bands, flag-waving and hysteria 
(and often “trench-rum’”). 

In our next and last article on the 
Red Army, while discussing its MEN 
and MORALE, we shall endeavor to 
show why the last-minute building up 
of war morale will be unnecessary in 
the mobilization process of the USSR. 
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Scenes from "Volga, Volga" (top) and "Musical Story" 





SOVIET FUN 


Some of the myths circulated about the 
Soviet Union are difficult to bear down upon 
and demonstrate as false—after all, nothing 
short of pointing to the reality would be satis- 
factory sometimes, and the Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with the USSR has not yet 
set up a fund for visiting skeptics. 

But one myth—that the Bolsheviks are a 
humorless group—is constantly refuted before 
our very eyes. It seems as natural for Soviet 
films to be humorous as it is for them to be 
mighty serious, to be farces as well as trage- 
dies. These films have used every comic 
genre from slapstick to satire, but one genre 
particularly has brought Soviet film humor to 
the critics’ and the public's notice this season 
—the musical comedy! With a questionable 
unanimity, the critics have been surprised 
that such a thing exists as a Soviet musical 
comedy film, and to them the gaiety of 
Volga-Volga has seemed some freak of nature. 
Although this is, by far, the best of Alex- 
androv's musical films, it is not only his finest 
but his third. In Hollywood that would be 
called a tradition. 

lf we imagine that Volga-Volga’s good fun 
is outside the normal course of Soviet film 
production, we have only to wait for the next 
Soviet musical film to be exhibited in this 


country—Musical Story, every bit as gay, and 
as pointed in its satire. The music in it is 
net Dunayevsky's, but Chaikovsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Bizet and other composers of the 
past, who lend a very cooperative and youth- 
ful hand to the musical and comical pro- 
ceedings. 

Musical Story was made by an entirely dif- 
ferent group from the makers of Volga-Volga. 
It was produced in Leningrad (the Moscow 
studio made Volga-Volga) by a team of direc- 
tors, A. Ivanovsky and Herbert Rappaport 
(the talented German emigre who collabor- 
ated on Professor Mamlock). The actors and 
singers of the two films have only one point 
of identity: the leading satirical portraits in 
both are played (and richly) by Meyerhold- 
trained comedians—llinsky as the bureaucrat, 
blind to the native talent all around him, and 
Martinson as a trouble-making, pseudo-intel- 
lectual. 

Though completely independent of each 
other in atmosphere and method, there is one 
striking similarity. One is set in a tiny Volga 
village, the other in the club of Leningrad's 
transport workers. Both films are concerned 
in the uncovering and development of the 
magnificent veins of talent running through 
groups of ordinary people. 
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Question: Will you please print some 
information on Outer Mongolia and on 
its relations with the Soviet Union? Are 
allegations that the Soviet Union annexed 
Outer Mongolia true?—J. E. P., St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 


Answer: The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, (Outer Mongolia), borders the 
USSR on the north and Japanese domi- 
nated Manchukuo on the east. Its terri- 
tory, about 580,000 square miles, ap- 
proximately equals the combined area of 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy. However, the population, about 
900,000 is less than 1.6 per square mile. 

At the end of the 19th century Rus- 
sian traders began to penetrate Mon- 
golia, competing with British, American, 
Japanese and German traders. In its 
political domination tsarist Russia faced 
the rivalry of Japan. After the Russo- 
Japanese war the tsarist government 
entered into agreements with Japan, in 
1907 and 1912 for the partition of Mon- 
golia into spheres of influence, Outer 
Mongolia going to the Tsar and Inner 
Mongolia to Japan. This met with re- 
sistance from China, Mongolia being 
nominally a part of China. Chinese re- 
sisitance took the form of attempts to 
colonize Outer Mongolia. There were 
several revolts of the native masses 
against the Chinese settlers and against 
exploitation by all foreigners and their 
own feudal lords and Buddhist Lamas. 

Stimulated by the Russian Revolution 
of 1905 and the Chinese Revolution of 
1911, the masses of Mongolia revolted 
against Chinese rule in 1911. Outer 
Mongolia became “autonomous” under 
the rule of the Chief Lama. Using this 
autonomy for its own purpose, the Tsar- 
ist government proceeded to turn Outer 
Mongolia into virtually a Russian colony. 
However, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities provided by the World War, al- 
though an Allied power, Japan sought 
through the ““Pan-Mongolian” movement 
to extend its rule over all Mongolia. 

In 1919-20 Japan alternatively used 
armies of Chinese puppet war lords and 
White Guard generals, such as Semionov, 
and Baron Ungern for the occupation of 
Outer Mongolia, intending to transform 
it into a base of operations against the 
Soviet republic. The native (Arat) 
masses, led by the Mongolian people's 
revolutionary party, organized in partisan 
detachments, fought both the Chinese 
and the White Guard armies, for their 
national independence. 

he Soviet government renounced all 
tsarist agreements with the Japanese 
and Chinese governments, and all privi- 
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leges conferred in these agreements, and 
recognized Mongolia’s right to complete 
self determination and independence. At 
the request of the Mongolian people the 
Red Army gave aid to the Mongolian 
people’s army, and remained at its side 
until 1925 when the Mongolian People’s 
Republic consolidated its power. 

The treaty between the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and the Soviet Union 
entered into in November, 1921, was 
superseded by an _ understanding on 
mutual aid arrived at in November, 1°° 
which was implemented by a ten-year 
mutual aid treaty in March, 1936. 

Stalin, in his interview with Roy How- 
ard on March 1, 1936, stated: 


“If Japan should venture to attack the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and encroach 
upon its independence, we will have to help 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. . . . We 
will help the Mongolian People’s Republic 
just as we helped it in 1921.” 


Viacheslav Molotov, foreign commis- 
sar, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet 


of the USSR, May 31, 1939, stated: 


“I must warn that on the strength of the 
pact of mutual assistance concluded be- 
tween us, we will defend the frontiers of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic with the 
same determination as our own frontiers.” 


The Soviet Union has demonstrated 
over a period of 20 years its devotion to 
the principles of self-determination of 
the Mongolian people and the mainte- 
nance of the independence of their re- 
public. The help the Mongolian People’s 
Republic has received from the Soviet 
Union has given it security, permitting a 
peaceful development of the economy and 
culture of its Arat people. 

The Mongolian People's Republic has 
recently celebrated 20 years of indepen- 
dence, and its progress during these years 
is very impressive. While not a Soviet 
Republic, its economy is developing along 
non-capitalist, collectivist lines. The so- 
cial and political advances include: lib- 
eration of serfs, annulment of foreign 
debts foisted upon the people, abolition 
of feudal restrictions, and the caste sys- 
tem, nationalization and redistribution of 
landed estates and monastery holdings, 
taxation reforms and application of taxa- 
tion to the estates and church property, 
organization of land, trade and producing 
cooperatives, establishment in 1924 of 
the democratic republican form of gov- 
ernment, the separation of church and 
state and the spread of secular education. 
This was not accomplished without 
struggle against the counter-revolution- 
ary and feudal elements. 

The first stages in the constitutional 
development of the country were com- 
pleted with the adoption of the constitu- 
tion in 1940, which states: 


ANSWERED 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Article 1: “The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public is an independent state of working 
people (Arats—cattlebreeders, workers an 
intelligentsia) who abolished the imperial- 
ist, feudal yoke, a state which ensures a 
non-capitalist way of development of the 
country for the subsequent transition to 
socialism.” 


The mainstay of Outer Mongolian 
economy is cattle raising, the source of 
livelihood of 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and 80 per cent of the export trade. 
Formerly monasteries owned as much as 
20 per cent of the livestock; at present 
they own about 1 per cent. The cattle 
stock has increased from about 11 million 
head in 1918 to 23 million in 1923 and 
26 million in 1940. 

This rapid growth was made possible 
by new organization of cattle husbandry, 
by cultivation of pasture lands and by a 
newly introduced system of storing fod- 
der for winter feed, and providing water 
supply for migratory herds. 

Next to cattle raising in economic im- 
portance is the hunting and fur trade, 
which accounts for about 20 per cent of 
the export of the country. Despite un- 
favorable soil and climate, recent years 
have seen a considerable agricultural de- 
velopment. Model state farms for agri- 
cultural experimentation have been or- 
ganized. Many herdsmen now tend sub- 
sidiary grain plots. 

Industry is chiefly limited to processing 
of local raw materials. There is a grow- 
ing leather, shoe and felt industry; a 
flourishing cooperative handicraft indus- 
try; machine and repair shops. 

Although no complete geological sur- 
vey of the country has ever been made, 
krown mineral deposits include coal, sil- 
ver, gold, iron, lead, copper, graphite and 
salt. Some coal mines are being worked 
and the first railroad built in the country 
carries coal from the mines of Nalaikha 
to Ulan Bator, capital of the Re>ublic. 

Before the revolution there was only 
one secular school with 50 students. Now 
there is a whole system of kindergarten, 
primary and secondary, and even techni- 
cal schools, with a special network to 
accommodate the children of the nomad 
herdsmen. In 1937, 250 Mongols were 
graduated from a three year course of 
the Medical Training School in Ulan 
Bator. Mongolian veterinaries play an 
important part in the cattle raising econ- 
omy of the country. To facilitate further 
rapid growth of popular education, the 
Latin alphabet and Arabic numerals were 
introduced in Outer Mongolia. Five 
newspapers are published. A native lit- 
erature and theatre are being developed. 

The Mongolian people are proud of 
their accomplishments and acknowledge 
the help of the Soviet Union which has 
contributed so much to their realization. 
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ARCTIC NAVIGATION OPENS 


The opening of the 1941 season of the 
Arctic Sea Route was recently announced 
by Ivan Papanin, head of the Northern 
Sea Route Administration. Although ice 
conditions were less favorable than last 
vear, the opening of the season occurred 
several days earlier. Freighters of the 
Marine Transport are participating in 
the navigation along with the vessels of 
the Northern Sea Route Administration. 
A large number of the vessels will make 
return trip voyages delivering food, build- 
ing materials, equipment and manufac- 
tured goods to the Far North and Far 
Eastern settlements and returning with 
salt, fish, furs and coal. A new perma- 
nent station in aid of this navigation has 
been set up on Cape Molotov, northern- 
most point of Severnaya Zemlya, large 
Arctic island. A considerable number of 
temporary stations, operating during the 
navigation season, have also been set up. 
Data compiled by the aerial expeditions 
of Cherevichny which landed and spent 
several days, each trip, making observa- 
tions on ice floes in hitherto unknown 
or little explored areas of the Polar basin 
proved of great value. 


SOVIET COMPLETES INTERNATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT STANDARDS 


By decision of the International Com- 
mittee of Weights and Measures the 
principal countries of the world were to 
have worked out new and more scientific 
absolute units of measurement. Soviet 
meteorologists have completed this work 
for their country and announce their 
findings. Platinum-iridium standards of 
the meter hitherto in use were found too 
inconstant. New Soviet standard uses 
units of wave length of the red line of 
cadmium which makes possible repro- 
duction of the length of the meter with 
great meteorological accuracy. For the 
unit of electrical current, the ampere, 
up to now a conditional international 
unit, Soviet laboratories have designed 
an exact standard, an ampere balance, 
which measures the absolute unit of 
electrical current. A standard of induc- 
tion, consisting of a series of special 
coils, has also been devised. With the 
aid of these two standards all other elec- 
tric units, of resistance, power, capacity, 
etc., may be determined. Soviet scien- 
tists have also worked out an absolute 
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standard for light, units of magnetism, 
equipment for measuring hardness, etc. 


THIRD YEAR OF AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


The ‘third season of the big All-Union 
Agricultural Fair in Moscow opened with 
many important additions. A new pavilion 
has been erected for exhibits from the 
new Soviet Baltic Republics; the Kar- 
elo-Finnish Pavilion has been completely 
reconstructed to accommodate the ex- 
panded exhibits; additions have been 
made in the Moldavian Pavilion to pro- 
vide space for Bessarabian exhibits and 
in the Ukrainian Pavilion for exhibits 
from Bukovina. In the popular “Mech- 
anism Pavilion” sixty new types of ag- 
ricultural machinery are on _ display. 
Among these is the first magneto seed- 
cleaning machine of Soviet make. This 
machine removes weed residues from 
grass and legume mixtures by electro- 
magnetic action. It cleans about 500 
pounds of seeds per hour and embodies, 
in its construction, a number of improve- 
ments over similar purpose machines pro- 
duced in the U.S.A. and Germany. Statis- 
tics published in connection with the ma- 
chinery exhibit show that so much labor 
power has been released by the use of 
machinery that it has been possible to 
bring under the plow, since the mech- 
anization and collectivization of agricul- 
ture, new land equal in area to the whole 
of pre-war France; to undertake con- 
struction work which has added thou- 
sands of miles of new roads, thousands 
of miles of irrigation canals, thousands 
of reservoirs for flood contro! and irri- 
gation; and to operate flourishing local 
industries such as brick kilns, canneries, 
sawmills, furniture, houseware, etc. 


SOVIET PRESS DAY 


May 5th was celebrated throughout 
the Soviet Union as Press Day. It is the 
anniversary of the newspaper Pravda, 
whose first issue appeared on that day 29 
years ago. Data published in connection 
with the celebration included the follow- 
ing: During 1940 alone 149 newspapers, 
including ten published by branches of 
industry, were added to the roster of the 
Soviet Press. This brought the total up 
to almost 9,000 newspapers. (These fig- 
ures do not include the Baltic Soviet 
Republics.) These 9,000 newspapers 
are issued in 56 different languages of 
the Soviet people. The data on books, 





published at the same time, were simi- 
larly impressive. The languages in 
which books were published totaled 111. 
Of these 40 were languages spoken by 
peoples formerly regarded as “primitive” 
and put into written form only since 
the Revolution. Figures for 1939, latest 
available complete comparative figures 
of number of titles printed were 43,800 
in the USSR; 14,913 in Great Britain 
and 10,640 in the USA. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE USSR 


The 500th printing of books by Jack 
London recently left the Soviet presses. 
The total printings exceed 10 million 
copies in 28 languages of the Soviet peo- 
ples. ... And one of the outstanding 
Moscow cultural events of the season 
was a lecture by Startsev, Soviet au- 
thority on contemporary American lit- 
erature, on Richard Wright’s “Native 
Son,” Caldwell’s “Trouble in July,” and 
Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath.” 


LITERARY CONCERTS 


Public recitations and readings of 
poetry and prose, called “literary con- 
certs,” are highly popular in the Soviet 
Union. There were 628 such concerts 
in Moscow in the past season. Readers 
are highly skilled and are accorded the 
status of artists. Some of these concerts 
are in the form of subscription series, de- 
voted to the work of classic writers. 
Among the authors featured in last sea- 
son’s concerts, in addition to the better 
known Russian classics, were the Yid- 
dish writer, Sholem Aleikhem, the novel- 
ist Sholokhov, the poets Mayakovsky, 
Blok and Aseyev, and the French classic 
Balzac. Poetry concerts are frequently 
given with musical accompaniments. 
Recitations from Lermontov, for exam- 
ple, were given with accompanying music 
by Glazunov and of Pushkin’s Boris 
Gudunov with music by Moussorgsky. 


TADZHIK ART FESTIVAL 


The most recent festival of the na- 
tional art of a Soviet people was pre- 
sented by the State Theater and Ballet 
of the Tadzhik Soviet Republic of Cen- 
tral Asia. The festival, shown to Mos- 
cow audiences for ten days, had an en- 
thusiastic reception. Participating artists 
were granted government decorations 
and cash awards, and in appreciation of 
the progress shown in Tadzhik culture 
large appropriations were voted for new 
theaters in Stalinabad and Leninabad; 
and smaller theaters in the cities of 
Khorog, Shulmak and Kulyab. An ap- 
propriation was also voted for enlarging 
the main theater of the Tadzhik State 
Theater and Ballet now under construc- 
tion and scheduled for completion this 
fall. Two other large appropriations 
were voted, one for a building for a Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and the other for a 
large apartment house for art workers, 
with studios and other facilities. 
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PHOTO 
NEWS 


(Left panel, down) The Palace of 
Soviets’ foundations, believed to be the 
most complex in the history of building 
construction, have been completed and 
the steel skeleton of the great struc- 
ture, the largest in the world, rises 
above ground. 


Soviet Lithuania's first girl tractor 
drivers take the controls of the Soviet 
tractors, sent in to serve Lithuania's 
agriculture. 


(Top, right) A. K. Baryshnikova, aged 
folk singer, receives a government 
award from Kalinin. 


(Center, left) Glider Pilot, Olga 
Klepikova, world's long distance glider 
record holder, beside her machine. 


(Center, right) New Soviet invention, 
recording orchestral music mechanic- 
ally without performance on_ instru- 
ments, is used by the noted composer, 
Dmitri Shostakovich in recording of his 
recent prize winning piano quintette. 


(Bottom, right) A Latvian folk dance, 
by the State Dance Ensemble of Folk 
Dance of the USSR at a recent per- 
formance in Moscow. 























SUMMER BOOK SALE} 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS ON SOVIET 


DRAMA — HISTORY — BIOGRAPHY 
Three notable Soviet books, formerly $2.05 
for the three. Now, ALL THREE, postpaid, 
only ONE DOLLAR. 


FOUR SOVIET PLAYS 
By MAXIM GORKY and Others. 


These four plays are among the leading works of the 
Soviet stage. The full texts are given here in flowing, 
accurate translation. The contents include: Yegor 
Bulichov, by Maxim Gorky; An Optimistic Tragedy, 
by V. Vishnevsky; Aristocrats, by Nikolai Pogodin; 
Masters of Time, by Ivan Kocherga. 


428 pages — Cloth bound — regular price: $1.10. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE USSR 
Edited by PROFESSOR A. V. SHESTAKOV 


This is a translation of a standard history text book 
used throughout the Soviet Union and embodying the 
latest researches in the history of Russia and the 
other nations that are part of the USSR. The record 
is brought up to contemporary times. 


Profusely illustrated and includes six colored maps. 
Clothbound, regular price: $.60. 


COMMIEISSAR EXTRAORDINARY 


A notable example of Soviet autobiegraphy. As thrill- 
ing as a novel. Tells the vivid story of the Commissar 
Extraordinary, Sergo Orjonikidze, who led the people 
of the Caucasus in the struggle for Soviet power in 
the epical Civil War days, and who played a great 
role in the upbuilding of Soviet industrial power. 


190 pages — regular price: $.35. 





All three books, $1.00. 


LIFE AND CULTURE 


ALBUMS OF ART MASTERPIECES 
Reproductions of masterpieces in the leading 
museums of the USSR. Reg. price FIVE DOL- 
LARS, now only TWO DOLLARS, per folio. 


SOVIET PAINTING 


Reproductions, in full colors, from the originals, of 
thirty-two paintings by foremost Soviet masters. Pro- 


tected by individual covers with a description of each 
painting and sketch of artist’s life and achievements. 
The paintings are fascinating reflections in art of 
Soviet history, life and activity. 


Size — 11” x 141%”. Brown Cloth Cover. Regular 
price, $5.00. Special Sale price, $2.00 Postpaid. 


RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM 


Twenty masterpieces of the 18th and 19th century 
Russian painting reproduced in full colors of originals, 
each handsomely mounted, ready for framing. Bind- 
ing embossed with engraving of the Museum. A 
descriptive cover is attached to each reproduction. 
Eight page introduction in English describes the 
museum and works contained. 


Size — 11” x 1444”. Tan Cloth Cover. Regular price, 
$5.00. Special Sale price, $2.00 Postpaid. 


TRETYAKOV STATE GALLERY 


From the world’s richest collection of Russian paint- 
ings from the 11th century to the present: Twenty- 
four full-color reproductions of masterpieces in which 
the peculiarities of Russian realism, landscape and 
genre painting are vividly reflected, each mounted, 
suitable for framing. Sixteen page introduction in 
English with biographies of the artists and analyses 
of their works. 


Size — 11” x 14”. Tan Cloth Cover. Regular price, 
$5.00. Special Sale price, $2.00 Postpaid. 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION, 255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ o...........0.00..... for which please send me 


[_] Three Soviet Books 
[] Soviet Painting Album. [] Russian State Museum Album. 
[-] Red Army and Navy Album. [] Soviet Aviation Album. 


Name .. 


Address 
BN csinccenscein 
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Added 
Specials 


Red Army and Navy 
Album, Soviet Avia- 
tion Album, formerly 
$1.50 each, now 


[] Tretyakov State Gallery Album. 
[] Both Albums. 


4 Reciolemso nla ee ae $1.00 each, postpaid, 


or $1.50 postpaid, 
eR AE nn ee eT for both. 
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SOVIET EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 23) 


with the cordial, easy, friendly rela- 
tionship he found in American class 
rooms, in contrast to what he had ob- 
served in France, England and Ger- 
many. 

This writer, who has been a teacher 
in American schools, was impressed 
with the difference in outlook of Soviet 
children from ten to twelve, as com- 
pared with American children. Uni- 
versally they knew why they were 
studying each particular subject, and 
were filled with the same enthusiasm 
for their studies that adult Soviet citi- 
zens display in connection with their 
work, 

In the USSR pupils raise their hands* 
to ask permission to move about or 
leave the room, and to call the teach- 
er’s attention to the fact that they are 
prepared to answer a question which 
some one else is failing to answer. 

There are examinations and marks, 
graded from failure to exceptional. 
These marks are no different from the 
marks used in American schools to 
grade the work of pupils. But they 
are quite different in their significance. 
Rivalry between individuals is rare. 
Rivalry there is, but it is of a collective 
rather than an individual nature—be- 
tween two different sides of the room, 
between different classes in the school, 
between one school and another. So 
the abler pupils are always trying to 
help the slower ones along to raise the 
class average and outdistance their 
challenger or the group, class, or school 
they have challenged through what is 
known as “socialist competition,” which 
has become familiar in all phases of 


Soviet life. 
a 


The reader will have noticed that no 
mention has been made in the program 
of “manual training” or “domestic sci- 
ence.” And it is a fact that these sub- 
jects are not on the program of Soviet 
schools. The educational authorities 
reason that in the present highly mech- 
anized age it is not good practice to 
teach the child to produce commodities 
in out-moded ways. 

This does not mean that children are 
not trained to construct and build with 
their own hands. Such work is car- 
ried on outside the class room in “tech- 
nical centers,” provided with modern 
machinery and under the directions of 
specialists in the particular kind of 
work done in them. Here children 
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make all kinds of things—toys, air- 
planes, parachutes, machines, etc. 
There are many, many other extra- 
curricular activities. No child this 
writer interviewed but was a member 
of one or more of these “circles”; dra- 
matic circles, literary circles, aeronau- 
tic circles, military circles, art circles, 
music circles. . . . All these circles are 
in close touch with work going on in 
their specialty in actual life outside the 
school. The Dramatic Circle of the 
Twenty-Fifth of October school in 
Moscow is under the special patronage 
of the First Moscow Children’s Thea- 
ter. The members of the circle meet 
with actors and producers of the plays 
given and help with criticism and ad- 
vice in the actual carrying on of the 
work of the theater. The staff of the 
theater, on the other hand, gives actual 
help in planning and carrying out of 
dramatic productions in the school. 
(The next article will deal with the 
program of the secondary schools) 


TWENTY SOVIET YEARS 
(Continued from page 27) 


has its beautiful Riviera-like coasts, but 
innumerable medicinal springs. An- 
other important subsidiary industry is 
lumber. Some of the world’s finest 
woods grow in the mountain forests of 
Georgia, including the Abkhazian 
chestnut from which the beams of 
Rheims cathedral were hewn; the Ab- 
khazian fir used in musical instru- 
ments; and Abkhazian box used for 
shuttles and other wooden machinery 
parts. Other thriving kolkhoz indus- 
tries are the cultivation of the oak leaf 
silkworm, dairy and cattle industry. 


Georgian Culture 


We have already spoken of the ex- 
traordinary cultural renaissance of the 
llth and 12th centuries. It occurred 
when a native culture that began with 
inheritance from the ancient Hittites 
received powerful streams from the 
cultures of India and Iran and the re- 
discovered Greek culture from the 
west. After the 13th century Geor- 
gian culture was stifled by centuries of 
colonialism. It did not have the nor- 
mal developments of a free national 
theater, a free school and a free press. 
Nevertheless Georgian culture  sur- 
vived in the folk arts. Every Georgian 
knew parts and many knew the whole 
of Rustaveli’s epic, by heart. Georgian 
folk dances and Georgian folk music 
were admired even in tsarist times. 







But the amazing refinement and cul- 
tural depth of that art was not under- 
stood until the ten-day festival of Geor- 
gian art, held in Moscow in 1937, 
which was a revelation to both its So- 
viet and foreign auditors. 

Unquestionably Soviet Georgia is 
experiencing another renaissance today, 
the cultural expression of its extraor- 
dinary industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress. Illiteracy has completely disap- 
peared. In Soviet Georgian literature 
vivid new writers have appeared, 
among them Leonidze and Kiacheli, 
who were awarded Stalin prizes and 
whose works have been translated into 
Russian and the languages of other So- 
viet nationalities. In music there has 
been an outpouring of ballets, operas, 
symphonies, symphonic poems—work in 
every musical form. Among the lead- 
ing figures are the opera composer Kil- 
adze and the ballet composer Balan- 
chivadze, whose brother, Balanchine, 
has won note in the United States. 
Drama, painting and sculpture has 
brought forth new talents and the op- 
portunities offered by the huge build- 
ing program of Soviet Georgia have 
been brilliantly met by its young archi- 
tects and engineers. 

The sciences have seen a similar 
rapid development. The famous Geor- 
gian physicist, Muskhelishvili, has be- 
come director of the new Georgian 
Academy of Science whose inaugura- 
tion was one of the features of the 
commemorative celebrations. 





BALTIC PREMIERS 
(Continued from page 17) 


life of hardship and privation. He be- 
came the editor of the Communist 
newspaper, Zhemaitis. The workers 
elected him head of their sick and death 
benefit fund in Telshai. In the course 
of his activities he was arrested nine 
times. Each time he outwitted his 
enemies. This man had an almost 
miraculous gift of bringing together 
the oppressed right under the noses of 
Smetona’s spies, of giving them strength 
and faith in the success of their cause. 

Then, one day a message came to 
him from the People’s Government of 
Lithuania to Mechis Gedvilas, to come 
to Kaunas and take the post of Minis- 
ter of Internal Affairs. The story of 
his first four days in that office—liter- 
ally in the office, for he neither left it 
nor took any rest or sleep in all that 
time—would make a theme exciting 
enough for a whole book. And finally 
came the day when he stepped to the 
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tribune of the People’s Sejm. The 
man with the features of a scientist, 
and the heart of a fighter, posed the 
question: 

“What form of State organization 
shall we choose for our new, free 
Lithuania?” 

And in his answer Lithuania moved 
the hands of its clocks a hundred years 


ahead. Lithuania became a Soviet 


Republic. 
* 


Gedvilas glances at his watch. It is 
time for a meeting of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. Gedvilas shows 
us the order of business: perspectives 
for the plan of development of the na- 
tional economy of Soviet Lithuania in 
1941; results of six months of opera- 
tion of nationalized industry; grant of 
Lithuanian citizenship to the refugees 
from the former Polish state, and 
among these important questions of 
State an apparently unimportant item 
—the liquidation of a lawsuit brought 
by the peasants of the little village of 
Dargaichu. 

This action began in 1865 when a 
plot of a hundred acres of land belong- 
ing to the peasants of that village was 
fraudulently appropriated by a land- 
owner, named Naryshkin. In the en- 
suing seventy-five years the land passed 
into many different hands, but never 
those of its rightful owners. The peas- 
ants dogged the steps of every Minister 
of Agriculture of bourgeois Lithuania. 
To the peasantry of Lithuania the 
Dargaichu case became a cause celebre. 
Now Dargaichu had sent a commission 
to Gedvilas. Today the ancient case 
was to be settled and justice, at last, 
rendered. 

As we took our leave, the phone rang 
again. Late that night, walking down 
that street, we glanced up at the win- 
dows. The light still burned in Ged- 
vilas’ office in the headquarters of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 
(Translated by William Mann, from 

Investia, January 16, 1941) 
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Hails New Sholokhov Book 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Many thanks for sending me the April 
issue of Soviet Russia Today. 

I was extremely pleased with Mr. Schnei- 
der’s article ‘““The Quiet Don Flows Home” 
and especially to learn that another Mikhail 
Sholokhov novel is to be published here this 
spring. However, the question rises, is this 
the same Sholokhov who wrote “Quiet Flows 
the Don” and “Seeds of Tomorrow”? As a 
consistent reader of the Times and Time mag- 
azine, I have labored under the belief that 
the Soviet Union purged everybody every half 
decade. For more than a year now I’ve shak- 
en my head sadly: poor Sholokhov, his bones 
moldering in a “cork-lined” grave on the bar- 
ren steppe. 

I suppose I should even refuse to believe 
the picture of Sholokhov and his young son. 
They look too unscared to be real. I ought 
to tell myself that this photograph of man 
and child was really taken right here in Amer- 
ica; perhaps if the truth were known this man 
is one of our own happy, healthy, unfearful 
share-croppers. But then, I’m a_ gullible 
soul. 

All fooling aside, I’m glad about the new 
Sholokhov book. To me, Sholokhov ranks 
with Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gorky, and here in 
America where complexed literary form is con- 
fused with penetrating and profound thought, 
his clear understanding of human behavior 
and simple portrayal of it should be an in- 
spiring relief. 

Paul Corey 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 


Comments on SRT 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


You asked me for comments on SRT and 
I am sending in what little I have in hopes 
that it might be of some help. 

I have on file the copies for Nov. 1940 to 
March 1941. I enjoy most three writers: Cor- 
liss Lamont, Theodore Dreiser, and Anna 
Louise Strong. The photographs are excel- 
lent. The graphs, etc., are easy to read. I 
believe the most interesting article in each 
issue that I have on file are the ones which I 
have listed below: 


Nov. 1940: “Thoughts on an Anniversary,” 
by Corliss Lamont. 

“The Meaning of the USSR in the World 
Today,” by Theodore Dreiser. 

Dec. 1940: “The Lithuanian Workers Take 
Command,” by Anna Louise Strong. 
“Music Education in the USSR,” by I. 
Yampolsky. 

“Concerning John Reed and Others,” by 
Corliss Lamont. 

Jan. 1941: “The Heritage of Lenin.” 

“The Labor Reserve Schools,” by Jessica 
Smith. 

“In a Soviet Theatre School,” 
Addis. 
Feb. 1941: 
tain. 
“Freda Utley’s Nightmare” (in Your Ques- 
tions Answered), by Theodore Bayer. 

Mar. 1941: “Two Books.” 

“Watch Our Dust,” by Anna Louise Strong. 
“Juvenile Delinquency in the USSR,” by 
V. and R. Yarros. 


I would like to see some articles in SRT 
about youth in Soviet Russia (something like 


by Trigger 


“The Red Army,” by The Cap- 
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the article in the March issue by Miss Strong) 
and possibly articles about the experiences in 
the Revolution by some of those who went 
through them. 

If I may make a final suggestion. Your 


“balance sheet” idea when you reviewed the 
two books in the March issue is very im- 
pressive. You could use that idea or form in 
other articles and would greatly add to their 
interest. What I mean is to pick out some 
topic. Put favorable quotations on one side 
of the page and refutations on the other side. 
Clark McGill 
Charleston, Illinois 


A Criticism of Our Format 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I wish to express my appreciation for the 
glimpses into the world of the future that 1 
have gleaned from your inestimable monthly. 

However, I have one criticism to offer con- 
cerning your format. When reading an article, 
I like to have it all in one place and not 
continued on page 33. This reading device 
common to all pulp and capitalistic advertis- 
ing media is especially offensive to me where 
the continuation is one page or more in length. 
And I fail to see the benefit to be derived 
from its use in an adult, progressive and 
socialist publication. Please give this mat- 


ter some thought. 
Boone M. Childs 
Chicago, Ill. 


We have written to Mr. Childs explaining 
that our reasons for continuing articles in the 
back of the magazine are not the usual ones 
of “advertising media” which use this device 
to attract advertisers, but that in our case 
this practice 1s determined rather by space 
and make-up limitations, and considerations of 
providing a sufficient variety of articles to 
attract reader interest in the first part of the 
magazine. Would be glad to have other com- 
ments.—Editor. 


On “Soviet Power” 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


If ever a man of the cloth deserved to be 
sainted, Dean Hewlett Johnson is that man. 
This great humanist has fused his profound 
feeling for his fellow man with his noble in- 
tellect. He has crowned his long life with a 
glory that will live long after him. His 
factual prose has the warmth and moving 
quality of Shelley’s poetry. 

Sold four copies of “The Soviet Power.” No 
reason why I won’t sell many more. The 
greatest parcel of truth for so low a price in 
book history. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Mark Keats 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Enclosed please find check for $1.00, in 
payment for three copies of “The Soviet 
Power.” 

I intend to circularize these among my 
friends whom I have been arguing with for 
years now, and failed to convince them of 
the greatness of the USSR as I see it. So I 
decided to let the Eminent Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury do it. I am sure he is 
far more capable than I am. 

With kindest regards and best wishes from 
my wife and myself who are both, and have 
been for many years, constant readers of 
your splendid and most enlightening SRT. 


Elmwood, Conn. Simon Kaplan 


